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From The New York Courier, 27 Aug. 
FIRST NEWS DESPATCH. 


Vaentia, August 25. 

A Treaty of Peace has been concluded 
with China, by which England and France 
obtain all their demands, including the 
establishment of embassies at Pekin, and 
indemnification for the expenses of the war. 

Tue first news despatch of the Atlantic Cable 
is an announcement of PEACE. Every thing 
seems to combine to inaugurate this co-linking 
of the two worlds with happiest omens. It was 
no common coincidence that the semi-centennial 
celebration of nearly the oldest theological in- 
stitution in the land, and one which has proba- 
bly had a wider influence than any other upon 
its religious history—that this occasion which 
brought together an almost unexampled multi- 
tude of those whose business it is to preach the 
gospel of peace, should have been signalized 
and forever made memorable, by the advent, at 
the very height of its exercises, of such start- 
ling intelligence ; it was no common coincidence 
that the same intelligence should have reached 
the sovereigns of England and France just 
when they had met, on one of the most memor- 
able occasions of their reigns, to renew to each 
other most solemn pledges of peace and friend- 
ship, and alliance. And it is now no common 
coincidence that the very first business service 
rendered by this mighty agent is to herald peace 
to herald it, when it was unlooked for, and 
from the only spot on the globe where inter- 
national war existed. A peace too of mightiest 
import, for with it comes the entrance of the 
oldest Empire of the world into the family of 
nations, and the throwing open, to the march 
of civilization, gates behind which lie a third of 
the human race. China is no longer to be an 
isolated land; ambassadors from the civilised 
Powers are now to take up their residence in 
her capital; and perfect freedom of intercourse 
is henceforth to be her established law. The 
habits of ages are to be broken up; the arro- 
gance which treats the rest of the world as out- 
side barbarians is to disappear ; and the Chinese 
are now also to join in the wonderful march of 
the nations towards unknown, unlooked-for, 
destinies. The conclusion of this treaty of 
peace with China forms an epoch in the history 
of the Eastern World ; and it is a sublime fact 
that the first commission of that wire which 
flashes intelligence to the Western World is to 
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It is a seal, avouching, as it would seem, the 
ponte of Heaven that the aspirations for 

uman concord and brotherhood which the lay- 
ing of this cable has so marvellously evoked, 
shall not return void; and so we should recog- 
nise it if we had half the free full faith of the 
old Pagans. With what new life would such 
events and Sogngpninente have invested the 
stately shapes of old mythology, and with what 
new glory invested them ! 


Tue TELEGRAPH IN FrRaNcp.—The news of 
the successful laying down of the Atlantic cable 
scarcely excited any attention in France. The 
do not appear to appreciate the magnitude o 
the event, nor do they comprehend for a mo- 
ment the value of this enterprise to themselves 
even. The news is just seven days old, and not 
a single journal has yet contained an editorial 
on the subject. Their notices are confined to 
the short dispatches that came to them from 
Valentia in the columns of the London jour- 
nals.—From the Paris correspondence of the New 
York Commercial Advertiser. 


Tux tameness of the English rejoicings over 
the Atlantic Telegraph is in marked contrast 
with the jubilant character of the American 
demonstrations in honor of the great event. 
This is due to two causes; the English do not 
make near so general a use of the telegraph as 
the Americans. The press and the people em- 
loy it much less, the rates are higher, and the 
habits of the people are less accustomed to the 
go-ahead notions which the telegraph represents. 
Another reason is that the masses.of the English 

eople concern themselves much less with pub- 
ic matters. Those who understand the tele- 
graph know all about it, and know very little 
about any thing else. The people are more 
phlegmatic and not so easily aroused to a sense 
of the importance of the work, or to any great 
enthusiasm over it, even if its importance were 
fully appreciated. Moreover the space devoted 
to the accounts of ‘the celebration by the tele- 
graphic despatches here, spread the news simul- 
taneously all over the land, and the euthusiasm 
in one place kindled it in another, till the whole 
country blazed with fire works and rung with 
the reverberating echoes of cannon. In Eng- 
land they care much less about it; and they 
take with more coolness the things that they do 





proclaim that epoch. It is an augury for good. 


care about.—Providence Journal 
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WOMEN ARTISTS. 


From The Westminster Review. 
WOMEN ARTISTS. 

Die Frauen in die Kunstgeschichte. Von 
Ernst Guhl. Berlin. 1858. 
VoLUMES have been written on the long- 

disputed point, whether the mental powers 

of woman be equal to those of man, Wo- 
men, say the defenders of the present system 
of things, have opened no new vistas in the 
realms of thought; with a few brilliant ex- 
ceptions, they have produced nothing really 
great in art, science, or literature; and an 
exception does not form the rule. What 
they have not achieved during the course of 
eighteen centuries, they are not likely to 
achieve in the nineteenth. It is all very well 
to talk of difficulties educational, &c.; but 
genius is repressed by none of these. It 
works out its own way to the light; it wants 
no artificial aid or stimulus. Women, re- 
ply their champions, have never yet had 
fair play. Cramped in every direction—su- 
perficially and imperfectly trained—isolated 
from that free and genial communion with 
the minds of those who have already attained 
high intellectual eminence, which is so essen- 
tial to the development of the faculties, and 
the formation of the taste—excluded from all 
share in lofty and ennobling pursuits—con- 
fined to the narrow though sacred sphere of 
domestic duties, or engaged in the follies and 
vanities of fashionable life, and alternating 
between the cooking of a dinner and the cut 
of a sleeve—her natural capabilities have 
been stifled and frittered away without having 
enjoyed the possibility of attaining their full 
and legitimate growth. The social and polit- 
ical inferiority in which she has hitherto been 
held, cannot fail, they maintain, to have acted 
in a depressing manner on her intellectual 
nature, whatever its original force and vigor. 

In both these arguments. there is a certain 

degree ‘of plausibility. Perhaps the truth 

lies between the two. 

Remembering the reigns of our own Queen 
Bess, of Catherine of Russia, of Isabel of 
Castile, and Maria Theresa of Austria, it 
really seems rather difficult to deny woman’s 
aptitude for the sphere of political life; 
while a long list of celebrities, dead and liv- 
ing, attest her claim to no unworthy niche in 
the temple of literary fame. In art, it must 


be owned, her success is more questionable. 
Not only have we no female Raphael, or Mi- 
chel Angelo, as we have no female Homer, 
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Shakspeare, or Milton; but even the seéond- 
ary order of genius, if the term be admissi- 
ble, is somewhat rare. At first sight this 
may appear extraordinary. The profession 
of the painter would seem, in many respects, 
peculiarly fitted for woman. It demands no 
sacrifice of maiden modesty, or of matronly 
reserve. It leads her into no scenes of noisy 
revelry or unseemly license. It does not 
force her to stand up to be stared at, com- 
mented on, clapped or hissed by a crowded 
and often unmannered audience, who forget 
the woman in the artist. It leaves her, dur- 
ing a great portion of her time at least, be- 
neath the protecting shelter of her home, 
beside her own quiet fireside, in the midst of 
those who love her, and those whom ‘she 
loves. But, on the other had, to attain 
high eminence it demands the entire devotion 
of alife. It entails a toil and study severe, 
continuous, and unbroken. 

No iyspiration alone, however brilliant, 
will constitute the artist. The hand as well 
as the mind must be trained and exercised; 
and this requires perpetual and uniform ef 
fort. Besides, there is the knowledge of 
anatomy, which popular prejudice deprives 
woman of the means of acquiring—unless, 
like Rosa Bonheur, she abdicates for awhile 
the costume and delicate habits of her own . 
sex. Possibly, also, although this admits of 
question, ‘there may be a want of creative 
power. Still the names of Elizabeth Sirani, 
Maria Robusti, Angelica Kauffmann, Lavinia 
Fontana, and Rosa Bonheur, sufficiently at- 
test that in this domain, as in every other, 
woman, if she does not rise to the very pin- 
nacle of greatness, may at least attain excel- 
lence of no common order. 

The little work before us, which has acquired 
considerable popularity and success in Germ 
many, is not, like most productions of the 
Teutonic mind, a philosophical disquisition. 
It makes no pretensions to great depth of 
thought, or originality of views; but it is 
valuable to all who are interested in the de- 
velopment and progress of woman in the 
domain of art; for it brings together every 
instance of female proficiency and genius the 
author has been able to collect. and seeks. by 
pointing out the success which women have 
already achieved, to demonstrate what they 
may yet accomplish. 

Of painting among the Grell we know 





but little. Architecture and statuary present 
he 
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sufficient monuments to allow of our forming 
a tolerably correct estimate of the perfection 
they had attained. Despite the ravages of 
time, and of barbarians ancient and modern, 


enough of the Parthenon remains to hand} 


down the fame of an Ictinus, a Callicratus, 
and a Phydias, to admiring posterity. But 
what is left of Apelles and Zeuxis? The few 
relics of ancient painting which have sur- 
vived the lapse of ages and the hand of the 
spoiler, all date from the time of the Roman 
Empire; and neither the frescoes discovered 
beneath the baths of Titus, the decorations of 
Pompeii and Herculaneum, nor even the two 
or three cabinet pictures found beneath the 
buried city, can be admitted as fair speci- 
mens of Grecian painting in its zenith. 

So far, however, as we have any evidence 
whatever on the subject, it would seem of 
later growth than sculpture. Pliny tells us 
that when the latter had reached its culminat- 
ing point, the former was still in itg infancy ; 
that before Appolodorus no artist was worth 
remembering. But, at the same time, he 
mentions the productions of the great masters 
with as much admiration as the Jupiter of 
Phydias. 

Are we, then, to believe that in painting, as 
in sculpture, we are still at so vast a distance 
from the ancients? That the “Last Supper” 
of Leonardo da Vinci, the “ Madonna di San 
Sisto ” of Raphael, the “ Virgin ” of a Correg- 
gio or a Murillo, would sink into nothingness 
beside the “ Penelope and Jupiter ” of Zeuxis, 
the “Venus Anadyone” of Apelles, the 
“ Bacchus and Ariadne” of Aristides? Such 
a deduction appears to us by no means a 
necessary one. "There may be reasons why, 
in sculpture, we should still remain behind 
the Greeks, while in the sister art we may 
excel their happiest efforts. In the former, 
grace, beauty, symmetry of proportion, form, 
and feature, are the principal essentials of 
success ; and where are these to be found in 
such perfection as beneath the glowing skies 
of Greece—among that people who carried 
their sense of the beautiful to the highest 
degree to which it has ever been carried by 
mortals? But in painting, other elements 
necessarily mingle—feelings and emotions of 
an order more complex, more varied : love— 
not in its sensual, but in its purer, holier sig- 
nification ; devotion—such as no Jupiter or 
Apollo could’ inspire. These elements were 
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essentially Christian, and therefore it is but 
reasonable to suppose that Christian art, in 
its palmy days, may have surpassed that of a 
land in which they were unknown. 

Though the ancient Greeks embodied both 
sculpture and painting under a female form, 
few women handled either the pencil or the 
chisel. Indeed, considering the ignorance 
and seclusion in which all “respectable” 
women were systematically held, it is not 
without considerable astonishment that on the 
very threshold of art, we discover a woman’s 
name—that of Kora, daughter to one Dibu- 
tades, a native of Corinth. Pliny relates that 
in her fond desire to retain some memorial of 
her lover, from whom she was about to be 
parted for ever, she sketched his portrait from 
the shadow thrown by his profile on the wall ; 
that from this her father modelled it ‘in clay, 
and thus produced the first portrait in relief 
that had ever appeared. The story, whether 
true or false, is at least both graceful and 
probable. From the days of Kora down to 
those of Quintus Masys, how often has loye 
been the best instructor ! 

Besides Kora, Pliny makes mention of 
Timarata, one of whose pictures he had him- 
self seen at Ephesus. In the time.of Alex- . 
ander the Great, we find the names of several 
female artists—Cirene, Aristarite, and Ca- 
lypso; the latter, who was celebrated as a 
painter de genre, has heen supposed—with 
how much truth it is difficult to say—to be 
the author of that charming little picture 
found in Pompeii, and now in the studio of 
Naples, “ A Mother Superintending the Toilet 
of her Daughters.” Pliny tells us that the 
portraits of a well-known dancer, Acisthenes, 
and of a conjuror, Theodorus, executed by 
her hand, were much admired. 

In Roman annals we discover but one 
female artist, and she was of Hellenic origin 
—Laya, who lived about one hundred years 
before Christ—although the comparative lib- 
erty allowed to women among the soldier- 
people might have afforded them, one would 
think, greater opportunity for the develop- 
ment of their artistic powers. But, in the 
first place, we must remember that art was 
not with the Romans, as with the Greeks, an 
essential element of existence. During the 
best and most glorious epochs of the Repub- 
lic it was neglected or despised, and its culti- 
vation is associated with the decline of that 
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mighty power which had planted its trium-| beautiful, from the gem-like brilliancy of the 
phant banners alike on the burning sands of 


Africa and the rude shores of Britain. 


Of Laya’s history little has reached us; 
but from what few details we can gather, it 
appears that she excelled in female portraits, 
and may be regarded as the precursor of all 
miniature-painters of modern times. Pliny 
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coloring, the ever-changing tints, and the ex- 
quisite finish—and in these the delicate touch 
and graceful taste of woman particularly 
fitted her to excel. Eighty years before the 
appearance of Cimabue, or even of André del 
Candia, we find Agnes, abbess of Quedlinberg, 


celebrated as a miniature-painter ; and more 


to whom we are indebted for these particu-| than one specimen yet extant attests her pa- 


lars, adds, that her works were most highly 
valued, and that, devoting herself solely to 
her art, she lived and died in single blessed- 
ness. During the first seven centuries which 
followed the destruction of the Roman Em- 
pire, we hear of no female painter. Art, in- 
deed, was never totally extinct, as is evident 
from some Byzantine relics, and from the 
mosaics discovered in the convents and ceme- 


teries of Rome, Venice, and Pisa, many of 


tience and her skill. 

The cultivators of this charming art were 
divided into two ¢lasses,—miniaturists, prop- 
erly so called; and miniature caligraphists. 
It was the province of the first to color the. 
histories and arabesques, and to lay on the - 
gold and silver ornaments. The second wrote 
the book, and the initial letters so frequently 
traced in red, blue, and gold; these were 
called “Pulchri Scriptores,” or fair writers. 


which date from the fifth century. But not| Painting of this description was peculiarly a 


only had its peculiar characteristic of glorious 


beauty completely disappeared, but that char- 
acteristic, associated as it was with the recol- 


lection of Paganism, had become abhorrent to 
Christianity. The heathens had adorned their 
Joves and their Apollos with every accessory 


of grace and majesty their glowing and poetic 
fancy could devise. The Saviour of the Naz- 
arines, it was supposed, must therefore be 


represented devoid of all outward comeliness, 


according to the literal interpretation of the 
prophet’s memorable description. Gradually, 
however, as the triumph of the new faith 
became wider and more secure, these proju- 
dices gave way to that love of the beautiful 
implanted in the human mind. In the eighth 
century, a papal bull came to the aid of St. 


religious occupation. It was well suited for 
the peaceful and secluded life of the convent 
or the monastery. It required none of the in- 
timate acquaintance with the passions of the 
human heart, with the busy scenes of life, so 
essential to other and higher forms of art 
Yet it was not only in this branch that the 
monastic orders distinguished themselves. 
The Frati Humiliati were celebrated for their 
skill in painting on glass; while the recluses 
of Mont Casino and their abbot, Bertire, made 
themselves conspicuous for their superiority in 
miniature-painting. 

Disgusted by the corruption which gradu- 
ally crept into monastic institutions, we are 
too apt to forget the debt we owe them for 
preserving at least the germ of thought, amid 


Jerome, St. Augustin, and St. Ambrose, and | the deadly blight which had fallen upon it in 


decided that the Redeemer should hencefor- 
ward be arrayed in every attribute of divine 
beauty with which the hand of the painter 
could invest him. This, indeed, was not 


(the rest of the world. In the midst of the 
deluge of barbarism, the monasteries were the 
ark of refuge. While peers and princes, 
knights and squires, were systematically en- 


much. Art had sunk to the lowest depths of | gaged in fighting, robbing, and plundering’ 


degradation ; one branch alone, that of mini- 
ature-painting upon parchment, was cultivated 
with tolerable success. It had flourished 
among the Greeks and Romans, and from the 
comparative ease and facility with which it 
was carried on, soon became the peculiar and 
constant occupation of monks and anchorites. 
Manuscripts and religious works were deemed 
incomplete unless adorned by illuminations ; 
defective as they were in many of the essen- 
tials of art, particularly in perspective, these 
illuminations, or mmiatures, are still extremely 


the monks were occupied in inventions (the 
fruit of which we still enjoy) ; in constructing 
those glorious cathedrals, the pride of our own 
and other lands; in tracing upon canvas some 
of the masterpieces of art; in copying the 
works of antiquity, which would otherwise 
probably have been lost for ever; and in keep- 
ing alive the sacred fire of literature. The 
names of Roger Bacon, Padre Alessandro, of 
Angelico da Fiesole, Fra Bartolomeo, and so 
many others, ought surely to exempt the 
monks of olden days from the universal charge 
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of ignorance and laziness so systematically 
and indiscriminately brought against them. 
As to'the nuns, they, too, were not idle. 
They were largely employed in illuminating 
and copying manuscripts and missals. They 
managed extensive lands belonging to the 
convent; they tended the sick and the poor; 
many of them, as we shall see hereafter, ex- 
celled in painting; and the recluses of one 
convent at least,—that of the Dominican sis- 
ters, founded 1292, at Florence,—were among 
the earliest and most zealous encouragers of 
the art of printing. 

In 1476, Fra Domenico da Pistoya, and Fra 
Pietro da Pisa, the spiritual directors of the 
convent, established a printing press within its 
walls, —the nuns served as compositors,—and 
many works of considerable value issued from 
this press between 1476 and 1484, when 
Bartolomeo da Pistoya dying, the nuns ceased 
their labors. 

Miniature-painting and illuminating con- 
tinued to flourish during the whole of the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries. 
Even celebrated artists did not disdain them. 
Dante mentions two in particular, who must 
have enjoyed considerable renown, for he in- 
troduces them in his “ Purgatorio ” as expiat- 
ing through suffering their pride and their 
success on earth. Painters were in the habit 
of attaching a gradis, or small longitudinal 
margin, to their pictures, on which they used 
to paint passages from the lives of the saints 
who formed the subject of their work. Many 
may be seen in the exquisite creations of Fra 
Angelico da Fiesole. At the commencement 
of the sixteenth century, miniature-painting 
began to decline. Almost unnoticed, engrav- 
ing had usurped its place; but the miniatures 
of this period are superior to all which precede 
them, combining vigor and correctness of de- 
sign, and chiaroscuro, with the exquisite ex- 
pression, the delicate touch, the bright and 
glowing coloring of former productions. 
Among the most distinguished names of those 
with whom its history closed, we again find 
that of a woman, a Dominican sister, Plautilla 
Nelli, daughter to a Florentine patrician, and 
pupil to Fra Bartolomeo. Vasari mentions 
her in his second edition of “ Storia di Pit- 
tura.” 

In 1405 we discover in Germany what must 
be regarded as a fara avis among the female 
sex,—a sculptor, and of no mean eminence, 
Sabina vor Steinbach, daughter to that Erwin 
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von Steinbach who, in the cathedral of Stras- 
bourg, has reared to his memory so glorious 
and so enduring a monument. From early 
childhood Sabina displayed considerable tal- 
ent for modelling, and it was to her that her 
father entrusted much of the ornamental part 
of his stupendous undertaking. Few, as they 
pause before the groups on the portal of the 
southern aisle, and admire their grace and 
beauty, as we have so often admired them, 
imagine that they are the work of a girl of 
twenty. These groups represent allegorically 
the Christian and the Jewish Church,—in the 
former, the fivures are stately and graceful ; 
the diadem on their brows, the cross in their 
right hands; in the left, the holy wafer and 
cup. The latter are bowed down with shame 
and sorrow, their countenances sad and mourn- 
ful, holding in their hands a broken arrow, 
and the shattered relics of the tablets of the 
law. “In. this work,” says our author, “ all 
that is beautiful and superhuman in the sculp- 
ture of the Middle Ages may be said to be 
embodied ; it seems as though these elements 
needed a female hand to attain that purity 
and depth of feeling which lends this group so 
peculiar a charm.” On one of the scrolls held 
by the Apostle John are the following lines in 
Latin :— 

“ May the grace of God fall to thy share, 

Sabina, 
Whose hands have formed my image out of this 
hard stone.” 

Tradition adds that, by the command of the 
archbishop, Sabina herself attended to see 
the statues deposited in their destined niches, 
that the prelate, followed by all his priests, 
came forth to meet her, and placed upon her 
brow a garland of laurel, consecrated by his 
own hand. That this tradition was long 
pretty generally believed, is evident from an 
old painting of no great merit we have our- 
selves seen at Strasbourg, in which Sabina is 
represented kneeling at the feet of the arch- 
bishop, receiving his blessing and the precious 
wreath. . 

The commencement of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, so important in the history of humanity, 
so peculiarly marked by mental activity, is 
somewhat barren in female artists, and indeed 
in female genius altogether, in comparison, 
at least, with the succeeding ages. The 


change which had come over the world with- : 


in the last hundred years had acted no les* 
unfavorably on the intellectual progress of 
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the sex, than on its social position. In the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, women 
had been the object of a species of adoration. 
Their beauty was the chosen theme of min- 
strel lay, their favor the brightest recompense 
of knightly valor. Thus sung and wor- 
shipped, the women of the higher orders, at 
least, to whom these remarks more particu- 
larly apply, naturally sought to retain and 
heighten the homage laid before their shrine 
by cultivating their talents so far us their 
opportunities permitted. But now Trouba- 
dours and Minnesiingers had disappeared 
alike from the olive groves of Provence and 
the vine-elad hills of the Rhine. The reign 
of chivalry was over; a thousand new and 
engrossing interests had sprung up. Men 
had no longer leisure or inclination to wan- 
der, harp in hand, from castle to castle, and 
bower to bower, pouring forth the praises of 
their ladye-love ; and woman fallen from the 
lofty pedestal to which she had been tempo- 
rarily elevated, sunk to the level of ordinary 
life, and had to suffer from that re-action 
which invariably attends all exaggerated sen- 
timents, however pure and noble in them- 
selves. 

So far as art was concerned, the fifteenth 
century, the earlier part especially, was pe- 
culiarly unfitted to foster or develope female 
talent. Art was gradually discarding that 
deal and superhuman character which had 
formed at once the charm and the weakness 
of the middle ages. New and more extended 
perspectives had opened to its view. It was 
a period of perpetual and wearisome, though 
fruitful, toil. The correct anatomy of the 
human form began to supersede the conven- 
tional style hitherto universally adopted. 
Earthly passions, mingled emotions which 
had found no place in the religious produc- 
tions of an earlier age, in the pure and serene 
compositions of Angelico da Fiesole, in the 
solemn and dignified figures of Fra Bartolo- 
meo, were now to be re-produced upon the 
canyas. All this necessitated severe study— 
study under difficulties too great, too repul- 
sive, to admit of many females coming for- 
ward to share them. It is therefore with the 
more pleasure that we hail the advent of the 
few women who, subduing every obstacle, 
distinguished themselves during this impor- 
tant period. The best known of these is 
Margaritha von Eck, sister to Huberto Jan 
vou Eck, who, by the introduction of oil- 
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painting, brought about so great and momen- 
tous a revolution in the history of art. | In 
their more important works Margaritha had 
no share; she devoted herself exclusively to 
miniature-painting, and the magnificent court 
of Burgundy supplied her with ample em- 
ployment. Occasionally brother’ and sister 
worked together, as in the breviary of that 
Duke of Bedford who married the sister of 
Philip the Good in 1423, which is now in the 
imperial library at Paris. That Margarithe 
was tolerably celebrated in her own day js 
evident from the work of Carl von Mander, 
the earliest historian of Flemish art, who 
calls her “a gifted Minerva,” and adds, that, 
like her prototype, she scorned the bands of 
Hymen. 

‘ Somewhat later, in the depths of a peace 
ful convent in Nuremberg, a second Marga- 
ritha wiled away the silent hours in copying 
and illuminating religious works. Eight folio 
volumes, we are assured, were traced and 
adorned by the hands of this pious and inde- 
fatigable nun. Ere turning to another age, 
we must linger a moment to contemplate two 
female artists of some importance. In the 
Pinacothek of Bologna, among the many 
stiff, quaint, and strange-looking productions 
of the fourteenth and fifteen centuries, is a 
picture of St. Ursula, which to the pure, 
calm, holy expression peculiar to the works 
of the early masters, unites a grace and even 
correctness of drawing not a little ae 
at that period. This is attributed to Catarina 
Vigri, a noble maiden, native of Bologna, 
born in 1408, who ended her days in virgin 
sanctity in the Convent of Capo di Christo, 
where her grave, and many works by her 
hand, are yet pointed out to the curious 
visitor. Among these is an infant Jesus, 
long held in such peculiar veneration that it 
was presented to the sick to kiss, with the 
firm conviction that all whose lips approached 
the canvas would be restored to health; and 
many are the miracles adduced in proof of 
its marvellous powers. 

Onorata Rudiano wielded at once the 
painter’s pencil and the warrior’s sword. She 
is quite a personage of romance, and we are 
surprised that she has never figured in novel 
or poetry. In her 23rd year, she had already 
attained so great a reputation for artistic 
skill that Gabrino Fondolo, tyrant of Cremona, 
committed to her care the adornment of his 





palace. Onorata would willingly, have de- 
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clined this equivocal honor, but the Marquis 
would listen to no refusal; and to excite the 
anger of a man at once so vindictive and so 
unscrupulous was too fearful a risk. 

Onorata was not destined to labor long in 
the service of Fondolo. One day, while occu- 
pied in painting the walls of one of the apart- 
ments, a courtier notorious for his dissipated 
habits entered the room, and offered some un- 
justifiable liberties. The young artist indig- 
nantly repulsed him, and on his returning to 
the charge, she seized a dagger she always 
wore concealed in her boddice, and stabbed 
him to the heart. Then rushing from the 
palace, disguised herself in man’s attire, and 
fled to the mountains, declaring that she 
would rather perish in exile and a wanderer, 
but pure and untainted, than enjoy splendor 
and dishonor at home. The Marquis was 
furious ; he sent soldiers in every direction in 
pursuit, with orders to bring her back, alive 
or dead; but unable to discover the place of 
her retreat, and finding no one capable of 
completing her labors, he promised full and 
entire pardon on condition of her instant re- 
turn. Onorata, however, had effected her 
escape from his dominions. Retaining her 
disguise, she obtained admittance into one of 
the companies of Condottieri then infesting 
Italy, and by her courage and conduct soon 
rese to the post of captain. Her warlike 
spirit delighted in the independence and ex- 
citement of her new career; she refused to 
abandon it, and continued to fight and paint 
alternately for thirty years. In 1472, her 
native town, Castellione, was besieged by the 
Venetians. Onorata, at the head of her com- 
pany, flew to its relief; she forced the enemy 
to raise the siege, but was mortally wounded 
in the conflict, and died a few days later. 

The commencement and the middle of the 
fifteenth century had been a season of labor ; 
its conclusion and the sixteenth brought the 
harvest. It was now that painting in particu- 
lar reached its culminating point, and attained 
a perfection which no succeeding period has 
ever equalled. 

Between 1590 and 1620 lived the greater 
part of those men whose works form the de- 

light and admiration of succeeding ages— 
Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, Michael Angelo, 
Correggio, Titian, and Giorgione. Beside 
such mighty names, those of any female 
artists, however brilliant in themselves, seem 
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pass them by without some share of attention, 
more especially as many were the subjects of 
warm eulogium in their own day. One of 
the most celebrated was Maria Robusti, 
daughter to Tintoretto, the rival, though not 
the equal, of Titian. Maria’s talents were 
universally recognised and esteemed. Kings 
and emperors sought to allure her to their 
courts; butshe rejected all their propositions, 
and lived and died at Venice, beneath her 
father’s roof, which, though wedded to a rich 
goldsmith, she never quitted. Maria is much 
lauded by Rudolphi, in his “ Maraviglia della 
pittura Veneziana.” We must pass by many 
female names recorded by Professor Guhl, 
pausing only to notice one whose celebrity 
rests rather on the testimony of her contem- 
poraries, than on any works which have come 
down to posterity —Irene di Spilimberg. 
Born at Udina, of ancient and noble race; 
young, lovely, and gifted, Irene was the theme 
of universal admiration in her own day. 
Tasso celebrated her in a sonnet of great 
sweetness ; ‘Titian, her master, immortalized 
her by his pencil; in a collection of orations 
published some twenty years after her deatt. 
by Gradenigo, she is called the pride and de- 
light of her age ; and Rudolphi includes her 
among the few names of female artists he 
honored with his notice. Perhaps her beauty, 
her grace, her early doom—she died at eigh- 
teen—may in some degree explain the dis- 
crepancy between her reputation and her 
actual performances. They were probably 
admired less for what they were, than for 
what they promised. Had Raphael or Leon- 
ardo da Vinci perished at eighteen, what 
would they have left behind them ? 

Flanders contributed its share, though a 
small one, to the list of female artists. 
Albrecht Diirer, in his journal, 1521, speaks 
with admiration of a young girl aged seven- 
teen, whom he met on his travels. “ She is 
called Susanna,” he says; “she has illumin- 
ated a book, a Salvator; I gave her a ducat 
for it. It is a great wonder that a woman 
(Weibsbild) should be able to do so much.” 
Diirer’s opinion of the capabilities of the 
female sex in general—not very high—was 
that prevaient in Germany in the sixteenth 
century. In no country was female genius of 
all descriptions at so low an ebb. 

The seventeenth century gave birth to more 
than one woman, whose works, if they can- 
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masters of the age, deserve no ordinary at- 
tention—Lavinia Fontana, Artemisia Gentel- 
eschi, Elisabetta Serani, and Maria Schurman. 
The three first belong to the Bologna school. 
Lavinia was daughter to that Prospero Fon- 
tana under whom Ludovico Caracci studied, 
and who angrily declared he was fitter for a 
color-grinder than a painter. We know how 
triumphantly Caracci, though by far the least 
celebrated of the three brothers, confuted 
this assertion ; and in later years he had the 
pleasure of hearing Fontana regret that he 
was too old to become the pupil of him whom 
he had despised. This privilege was enjoyed 
by his daughter Lavinia. . To delicacy of 
touch and sweetness of expression, she united 
such peculiar skill in catching likenesses, that 
her portraits were eagerly sought by noble 
dames and princes, and paid for at a price 
far higher than was usual in those days. 
Pope Gregory XIII. appointed her his painter 
in ordinary. Her personal attractions were 
of an uncommon order, and her hand was 
demanded by more than one titled suitor; 
but she rejected all, to bestow it on a young 
man of lowly origin, who had won her affec- 
tions while working in her father’s atelier. 
In rendering all due justice to Lavinia, we 
cannot quite agree with Professor Guhl, when 
he compares her productions to those of 
Titian or Tintoretto. In depth of coloring, 
vigor of touch, and breadth of outline, she is 
generally deficient. Even her finest work, 
“The Holy Francis di Paula,” in the Pina- 
cothek of: Bologna, is open to this objection, 
though in a modified degree. . Far superior 
to Lavinia is Elisabetta Serani, like her a 
native of Bologna. The pupil of Guido Reni, 
she early imbibed that exquisite sense of the 
beautiful, that peculiar gift of reproducing it, 
which distinguishes her master. To this she 
adds a vigor and energy rare in a female pen- 
cil, and completely free from that coarseness 
so often mistaken for power. In the church 
of Certosa, at Bologna, is a “Christ at the 
River Jordan,” by her hand, not unworthy of 
the best efforts of Guido himself; and in the 
Palazzo de Pietri, in the same city, is a 
“Magdalen,” which, in beauty, expression, 
and grace, has been seldom surpassed. Lanzi 
speaks of her with enthusiastic admiration. 
Elisabetta excelled likewise in music and 
sculpture. To these rare gifts she united all 
the gentler virtues of her sex. She never 
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with the fulfilment of her homely duties. 
She would rise at dawn to perform these 
lowly domestic tasks, for which her constant 
occupation during the day afforded little 
leisure; and was equally admirable in the 
circle of daily life, as in the loftier regions to 
which her spirit loved to aspire. At the 
height of fame and fortune, in the bloom of 
youth and beauty, Elisabetta was suddenly 
snatched from all who loved her by a cruel 
and mysterious doom. Every effort to dispel 
the darkness in which her fate is involved has 
hitherto been utterly fruitless. The acts of 
the trial (for a death so sudden excited gene- 
ral suspicion) are still extant, but.throw little 
light on the subject. According to general 
belief, she was. poisoned by the same hands 
which administered the deadly draught to 
Domenico; those of Ribeira or his disciples, 
jealous of her rising fame. Others aver that 
a personage of princely blood, having in vain 
sought to win her to his dishonorable ad- 
dresses, thus avenged himself for her virtuous 
disdain. Never .was grief more sincere or 
general than that excited by the fate of this 
fair and gifted being. The whole town was 
in a state of excitement ; her obsequies. were 
celebrated with the utmost splendor ; and hex 
tomb, beside that of Guido, in the chapel of 
the Madonna del Rosario, was long the _— 
of enthusiastic pilgrimage. Artemisia Gen- 
teleschi, likewise a pupil of Guido Reni, was 
born beneath the glowing skies of Naples, 
but early removed with her family to Bologna. 
She was celebrated principally for her succéss 
as a portrait painter, and was summoned to 
England by Charles I., at whose Court she 
spent several years in the constan: exercise of 
her art. Laden with rich gifts, sne returned 
to Naples, where she lived in great splendor. 
Her correspondence with the Chevaliar del 
Pozzo, recently fpublished, displays consider- 
able intellectual powers, and proves that she 
was no less in her element in the great world 
than in the painter’s studio. One of her best 
pictures is her “Judith,” now in the Palazzo 
Pitti at Florence—the coloring is vivid, the 
design clear and correct. We have already 
adverted to the inferiority of female artistic 
genius in the North. Now, for the first time, 
it gave signs of life. Maria Schurman, how- 
ever inferior as an artist to Elisabetta Serani, 
will still be remembered, no less for the 
wealth, than for the variety of her endow- 
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Cologne, she displayed at a very early age 
that wonderful facility for acquiring knowl- 
edge, and those rare intellectual gifts for 
which she was afterwards so distinguished. 
Permitted to be present at her brother’s Latin 
lessons, though without sharing his instruc- 
tion, she had already mastered all the diffi- 
culties of the language while he was still in 
his accidence. Her taste for study once 
aroused, nothing could stop its progress; at 
the age of eleven she had becdme so thor- 
oughly mistress of the Greek and Hebrew 
languages a8 to read with perfect facility 
Homer, Aischylus, and the Bible in the orig- 
inal tongues. When, in addition to this, we 
are credibly infornied that she united a thor- 
ough acquaintance with Arabic, Syriac, Sa- 
maritan, and Ethiopian—that she spoke with 
equal elegance and facility every European 
tongue—that she was no less celebrated for 
her profound learning than for her talents as 
a schlptor, musician, and artist, we know not 
whether to be most amazed by the astonish- 
ing variety of her endowments, or by the 
modesty which induced her to shun all public 
applause, and seek retirement rather than re- 
nown. Honored by all the most learned men 
of her day,—in intimate correspondence with 
Salmasius, Vossius, Heinsius, &c.—sought by 
every person of celebrity who visited Cologne, 
she’abandoned this brilliant existence to retire 
to a little country-house, where she dwelt in 
the utmost simplicity, dividing her time be- 
tween her art and her pen. 

“After the death of her father and brothers, 
however, to whom she was fondly attached, 
her mind, naturally inclined to deep and 
serious reflection, became clouded by melan- 
choly. It was in this mood that she first 
made the acquaintance of the celebrated 
Lamenie. This man, who believed himself a 
new Christ, sent into the world to announce 
a new Messiah, whose eloquence and intellect- 
ual powers exercised so singular a fascination 
on all with whom he came in contact, soon 
acquired unbounded influence over the lonely 
artist. She became one of his warmest dis- 
eiples, and, abandoning alike pen and pencil, 
devoted herself to theological studies. On 
Lamenie’s death, in 1674, she undertook the 
task of continuing to disseminate his doc- 
trines. Collecting his followers, she con- 


ducted them to Vivert, in Friesland, where 
she dwelt many years, and where our own 
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William Penn saw her in 1677. 
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“Journey in Germany” he mentions their 
conversation, adding, “she spoke in @ re- 
markably grave and solemn tone.”* How- 
ever mistaken Maria’s religion, it was deep 
and sincere; and of this she gave an incon- 
trovertible proof in distributing all her goods 
to the poor, and died herself in indigence, 
May, 1678. 

Far less variously and marvellously en- 
dowed, but superior in her own peculiar 
domain, was Rachel Reutch, long regarded 
as the first flower-painter of her own, or in- 
deed of any age. Rachel was born at Am- 
sterdam, 1664. She married at sixteen, and 
beeame the mother of ten children, whom 
she brought up, we are assured, with the 
most laudable care. How she contrived with 
a small income to combine the anxious and 
manifold duties of a mother with the constant 
toil and study requisite to attain such perfec- 
tion in her art, is difficult to imagine; but 
genius effects almost without an effort that 
which seems impossible to ordinary minds. 
Rachel’s fame gradually increased to such a 
degree, that she was appointed Court painter, 
to the Elector John of the Pfalz, and by his 
earnest desire settled with her family in his 
capital. After his death she returned to 
Holland, and continued to prosecute her art 
with unabated energy and success, till 1750 
when she died full of years and honors. 

But it was in France that, next to Italy, 
female artistic genius shone with the brightest 
lustre. In the seventeenth century women 
play a conspicuous part in French history; 
and if, on the one hand, it must be acknowl- 
edged that this part was not always very 
consistent with the virtue and purity of their 
sex, on the other, it is but just to recall the 
many bright names with which they adorned 
both literature and art. Among the most 
distinguished is Elizabeth Cheron, who en- 
joyed an honor since denied even to the most 
gifted of her sex. She was member of the 
Academy of Arts in Paris; and in the funeral 
oration pronounced upon her by Fermal Huis, 
a brother Academician, she was declared to 
have merited a place among the most cele- 
brated artists of her age. Her pictures, al- 
though scarcely meriting such extravagant 
eulogiums, are still held in high esteem. 
They are delicately drawn, full of sweet ex- 
pression. Gifted alike in mind and person, 
the friend of all the unhappy and suffering, 








* See Penn’s Works, published 1766. 














.was not a great national struggle, such as 





Elizabeth Cheron was no less beloved than 
admired. 

While in France woman was wreathing the 
garland of fame around her brow, what was 
she doing in England and Germany! Here, 
in an artistic point of view, her inferiority is 
palpable. True, England could boast of more 
than one female artist of considerable prom- 
ise, but none comparable to Serani or Cheron. 

In Germany this inferiority was still more 
striking. Here, indeed, it was not confined 
to the gentler sex. In art as in literature, 
Germany, with a few bright exceptions, was 
far behind all. neighboring nations. The 
Cologne school, as it is termed, had died 
away, and no other had taken its place. The 
condition of the country, indeed, sufficiently 
accounts. for this fact. The Thirty Years’ 
War was raging with fearful intensity. It 


often calls forth the noblest energies—the 
most glorious attributes of the human mind. 
It was a conflict in which the meanest, basest, 
most sordid passions broke forth; it was a 
civil war, in the fullest sense of the term, 
fatal alike to every generous impulse, and to 
every lofty aspiration. That no female artist 
should have appeared in these gloomy and 
disastrous times, need scarcely excite aston- 
ishment; but the general condition of the 
female sex was decidedly inferior in Protes- 
tant, to that: which she enjoyed in Catholic 
lands. 

Luther, ‘in declaring that woman’s sole 
vocation was marriage—that in that, and that 
only, was she performing the part assigned 
her by Providence—had destroyed the halo 
with which virgin chastity had once encircled 
her brow. Catholicism had raised her to the 
rank of saint; it had inscribed her on the 
list of martyrs; it had given her a place 
amid the hierarchy ; it had brought her into 
immediate contact with the supreme head of 
the Church. To those whom choice or neces- 
sity hindered from entering the bonds of 
matrimony, it had opened another career— 
that of the recluse—the sister of charity ; it: 
had presented another asylum—that of the 
convent; a career contrary, indeed, to all our 
natural instincts, full of self-denial and priva- 
tion, but promising truly or falsely an immor- 
tality of bliss hereafter—an asylum sad and 
gloomy, but calm, tranquil, and secure—a life 
of privation, but devoted to an end sufficient to 
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atone for every suffering, the relief of the sick, 
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the helpless, and the destitute. Of all this the 
Reformation at once deprived her. It nar- 
rowed her influence, it lowered her sphere, it 
confined her place to the daily round of do 
mestic joys and sorrows. Catholicism, in the 
person of Mary, had invested her with almost 
divine attributes; it had represented her as 
the intercessor between the Saviour and man- 
kind—as the incarnation of the highest purity, 
of the loftiest philanthropy; and even those 
who repudiate such doctrines freely recognise 
the powerful influence they must have exer- 
cised in elevating and hallowing the whole 
sex. ; 

We know full well that the loftiest heroic 
elements may be found in the very lowliest 
walks of life, that it needs not the severance 
of every dear and near tie to call forth all that 
is holy and elevated in our natures. We 
would simply direct attention to a fact which, 
whatever interpretation we may lefid it, had 
evidently acted deleteriously on the condition 
of woman. The high rank she has achieved 
for herself in the present century does not in- 
validate this argument, for she has achieved 
it only by long, constant, and arduous effort, 
and even now many privileges, once conferred 
upon her in Catholic Europe are still denied 
her. P 

In the annals of the principal cities of 
we find women occupying the chair of th 
fessor—not of modern tongues, not of music 
and drawing, but of Greek, Latin, Hebrew, 
mathematics, and astronomy. “We find them 
delivering lectures in public to crowded and 
admiring audiences; we see them admitted 
members of learned societies, and addressed 
by the most scientific men on terms of equal- 
ity. Yet it is doubtful whether the far-famed 
Novella was a better Greek scholar than Mrs. 
Browning; or Maria Porcia Vignoli, whose 
statue long adorned the market-place of 
Viterbo, more learned in natural sciences than 
Mrs. Somerville. 

The first half of the eighteenth century 
gave birth to few painters of enduring fame. 
The great masters had passed away. The in- 
fluence of the French school had become pre- 
dominant throughout the whole domain of 
art. The tenderness, purity, and exquisite 
perfection of Francia, of Leonardo da Vinci, 
and of Raphael—the grandeur of Michael 
Angelo—the soft, transparent loveliness of 
Coreggio—the brilliant hues, the life-like glow 
of Titian and Paul Veronese—the deep, poetic 
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feeling of Georgione—the power and passion 
of the Caravaggio school—and the radiant 
beauty of Guido and Albano—were succeeded 
by the graceful mannerism, the light and 
lively style of a Watteau and a Bouché. Still, 
we would not disparage these pleasing artists 
or their fellow-laborers. 

They aimed at little, but what they aimed 
at they attained. The same may be said of 
their female contemporaries. 

During this period art was not utterly stag- 
nant in Germany; Carstens and Raphael 
Mengs were its representatives. Beside them 
stands a female form, who, indeed, may be re- 
garded as occupying a position between the 
two—less minute and reflective than Mengs, 
less elevated and important than Carstens. 

In the far-famed Pitti Gallery, at Florence, 
are three female portraits the size of life, 
painted by the originals themselves, which at 
once attract the attention of every visitor. 
The first in feature and expression bears the 
stamp of a masculine intellect: the touch is 
vigorous, the coloring has the golden tint of 
the Venetian school, but it presents no mark 
of individuality—this is Maria Robusti Tinto- 
retto. The second cannot be mistaken; even 
he most unpractised eye would discern at a 
glance that it is a Frenchwoman, piquant, 
lively, graceful, evidently not so much en- 

with her art as to be insensible to ad- 
miration as a woman—this is the well-known 
Madame Le-brun. Opposite the fair Parisian 
is a third portrait—a woman still in the bloom 
of life, but destitute of all brilliancy of color- 
ing, with an expression grave and pensive al- 
most to. melancholy. She is seated on a 
stone, in the midst of a solitary landscape—a 
portfolio with sketches in one hand, a pencil 
in the other. The attitude is unstudied, al- 
most to negligence. There is no attempt at 
display; you feel as you look on her that 
every thought is absorbed in her vocation. 
This is Angelica Kauffman, almost the only 
female artist of importance of whom, until 
lately, Germany could boast, but who, with 
the exception of Elisabetta Serani, ranks 
higher, perhaps, than any of whom we have 
yet spoken. . 

The history of Angelica Kauffman is too 
well known to allow of our entering into 
many details here. We need not dwell on 
her gladsome childhood, her simple youth 
passed partly amid the vine-clad hills and 
wild forests of her native land, partly beside 





the’ blue waters and sunny shores of the lake 
of Como—her passionate love of art, and reso- 
lute devotion to its altar, her success, her 
genius, her long residence in England, the 
honors with which she was loaded—the fatal 
marriage into which she was seduced—all 
these have been often repeated and com- 
mented on. ‘The particulars of this union, or 
rather of the circumstances which preceded 
it, however, do not appear so generally 
known. It was in early girlhood, while tray- 
elling with her father through Switzerland to 
their native land, that she first beheld the 
man destined to exercise so fatal an influence 
on her-destiny. Angelica was then only in 
her seventeenth year, her dawning talents 
had already attracted considerable attention, 
but as both father and daughter were poor, 
they were compelled to travel on foot, resting 
at night at the little inns by the wayside. 
One evening, when wearied with the long 
day’s journey, they entered a humble house of 
entertainment, they were informed by the 
landlord that they must go further, for a 
couple of “grands seigneurs,” just arrived, 
had engaged all the rooms for themselves and 
their suite. The weary travellers insisted on 
their right to remain, and the debate was 
growing warm, when one of the gentlemen 
for whose accommodation they were rejected, 
made his appearance, and with great polite- 
ness, begged them to enter the dining-room 
and share their repast. The good Kauffman, 
whose frank, confiding nature was always a 
stranger to suspicion, at once consented, de- 
spite the whispered entreaties of his daughter, 
who, with the intuitive perception of her sex, 
had discerned something offensive beneath 
the polished courtesy of their inviter. She 
was not mistaken ; at table Lord E—— soon 
forgot the respect due to youth and innocence, 
and attempted some liberty. Angelica indig- 
nantly repulsed it, and on its repetition, rising 
hastily from the table, drew her father with 
her, and instantly left the house. Years 
passed on; a portion of the time had been 
spent in her native land with her father’s 
brother, an honest farmer, in comfortable 
though narrow circumstances. At first An- 
gelica, accustomed to the wonders of art, and 
the splendor of Italian cities, could scarcely 
bring herself to endure this homely mode of 
existence. The rude manners of those by 
whom she was surrounded, the utter want of 
elegance or taste, displeased and disgusted 
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her. Gradually, however, as habit softened 
down these first impressions, the poetic side 
of the picture dawned upon her mind. She 
learned to love the homely simplicity of that 
hospitable dwelling, with its gabled front and 
narrow windows—the glogm and solitude of 
those dark pine-forests, through which the 
sunbeams could scarcely penetrate, and ceased 
to long for the marble palaces of Milan, and 
the orange-groves of Como. Besides, she had 
little time for idle regrets; the interior deco- 
ration of a church in the neighborhood was 
entrusted to her father and herself, and™her 
success in an undertaking so difficult excited 
considerable attention. A little later, and we 
find her again in Italy, at Florence, Naples, 
Rome. In the latter city she became ac- 
quainted with Winkelmann, who soon re- 
garded her with almost paternal affection. It 
was a charming picture—the gifted and 
thoughtful man, whose brow was furrowed 
with sixty years of ceaseless study and deep 
reflection, and the young, ardent, brilliant 
girl, full of hope and enthusiasm. Angelica 
painted his portrait, and it was not without a 
certain pleasure that Winkelmann informs his 
friends “ he has sat for his picture to a young 
and lovely woman.” 

It is one of the best of her early produc- 
tions ; the likeness is perfect, the coloring 
vivid, and the touch more vigorous than 
usual. 

Angelica was now in her 26th year, and 
had already acquired both fame and fortune, 
when she was induced to accept a proposal to 
visit England. Welcomed with enthusiasm, 
sought by the noblest and most gifted in the 
land, all seemed to smile upon her, path, 
when in a fatal hour she again lighted on the 
man whose undisguised libertinism had so 
deeply wounded her modesty ten years before. 
It was in the midst of a brilliant circle, where 
all the beaux ‘esprits of London were as- 
sembled, that they again met. Lord E—— 
had long since lost every trace of her, and 
great was his amazement to recognise in the 
elegant woman and celebrated artist the 
humble little pedestrian of the Swiss moun- 
tains. If he had thought her charming then, 
how much more lovely did she seem to him 
now ; his heart and fancy were alike inflamed, 
and he resolved that this time at least she 
should not escape him. Feigned repentance 
for the past, assurances of unselfish devotion 
which sought for nothing in return save the 
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friendship and esteem of its object, flattery 
insinuation, all were employed. Angelica, 
trusting and guileless, believed him, nor wag 
it till, fancying himself secure of triumph, he 
threw off the mask, that she even suspected 
his baseness. Equally shocked and indig- 
nant, she would no longer admit him to her 
society. 

This only stimulated his passions. Per- 
haps he thought it a pretext to lure him to 
more honorable offers; at all events despair- 
ing of winning the prize by any other means, 
he laid his rank and title at her feet. But 
Angelica was no Pamela to receive with hum- 
ble gratitude the hand of him who had in- 
sulted her virtue. Her mild but resolute re- 
fusal stung him to madness. If what some 
of her biographers assert be true, he forced 
himself into her presence, and sought by vio- 
lence to obtain that which no entreaties could 
win; but here, too, he failed. The rumor of 
his worthless conduct got abroad, and he 
found it most convenient to leave England 
for a time, vowing revenge. The subsequent 
portion of the story is well known. Her 
fatal union two years later, with a worthless 
adventurer whom the infamous Lord E—— — 
had bribed to personate a man‘of rank and 
honor, the discovery of the intrigue, the dis- 
solution of the marriage, the illness and 
fering which followed that brief delusion, all 
have been recounted by her biographers, De 
Rossi and others, Far, however, from dimin- 
ishing the interest and respect with which she 
was universally regarded, these sad incidents 
only increased them. She was recalled from 
the solitude in which she had buried herself, 
by the appointment of Professor to the Acad- 
emy of Arts in London—a rarehonor for a 
woman. Tor thirteen years she resided in 
London, résolutely refusing every offer - of 
marriage, but at length, yielding to the en- 
treaties of her father, whose health was rap- 
idly declining, and who dreaded leaving her 
alone and unprotected, she bestowed her hand 


| upon the painter, Antonio Zucchi, with whom 


she returned to Rome. It was here that she 
was introduced into the circle of those great 
men, whose names illustrate their native land, 
and who at different periods visited the Eter- 
nal City,—to Goethe, Herder, &c. 

“The good Angelica,” writes Goethe, in 
one of his letters from Rome, “has a most 
remarkable, and for a woman, really unheard 
of talent ; one must see and value what she 
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does, and not what she leaves undone. There 
is much to learn from her, particularly as to 
work, for what she effects is really marvel- 

us.” r 

“Tt was interesting,” says her excellent 
bjographer, De Rossi, “ to see Angelica and 
her husband before a picture. While Zucchi 
spoke with enthusiasm, Angelica remained 
silent, fixing her — glance on the finest 
portions of the work. In her countenance 
one could read her feelings, and her observa- 
tions were always limited to a few brief 
words; these, however, seldom contained any 
blame, nothing save the praises of that whic 
was worthy of praise. It belonged to her 
nature to be struck by the beautiful alone, as 
the bee draws honey only out of every 
flower.” 

The latter portion of Angelica’s life glided 
tranquilly by. She died in 1807. “As an 
artist,” says a contemporary (Raphael Mengs), 
“she is the pride of the female sex in all 
times and all nations. Nothing is wanting, 
composition, coloring, fancy, all are here.” 
This flattering eulogium, pronounced while 
the recollections of the charms and virtues of 
the original was still fresh in the writer’s 
memory, has not been completely confirmed 
by posterity, and will be but partially accepted 
by any one*who is acquainted with her works. 
The fire of inspiration is wanting, the coloring 
is generally deficient in warmth and depth, 
the touch in force and vigor; but there is 
infinite grace, sweetness, and feminine deli- 
‘eacy in all her productions—the drawing is 
correct and elegant, and the outlines soft and 
melting. 

A more striking contrast to Angelica 
Kauffman than Madame Le-brun can scarcely 
be conceived—the one soft, modest, and re- 
tiring, with much of the sentimental tendency 
peculiar to the German mind. The other 
gay, sparkling, coquettish, a Frenchwoman in 
the fullest sense of the term. Born on the 
16th April, 1755, the daughter of a portrait 
painter of merit, she evinced even in early 
childhood surprising taste and talent for art. 
When but eight years old she painted the 
picture of a bearded man with such truth and 
vigor, that her father exclaimed, “ My child, 
thou wilt be a painter ;” and this little inci- 
dent made a deep impression on her young 
and susceptible mind. The good father did 
his best to cultivate her dawning powers ; and 
when she lost him, at the age of thirteen, his 
place was supplied by the celebrated Joseph 
Vernet, who felt deep interest in the gifted 





child. Her position, however, was painful 
enough: her father’s income, never very 
large, had ceased with his life; her mother, 
vain, haughty, and extravagant, could not 
resign herself to the narrow circumstances to 
which she found herself reduced, and poor 
little Elizabeth had to work far beyond her 
strength to minister to her love of dress and 
amusement. Even when some years after 
the mother married again, matters were not 
much improved; for her second husband, 
though abundantly rich, was so avaricious as 
geri his family almost the necessities of 

e. The talents of the young girl were 
therefore in greater request than ever; luck- 
ily they were equal to the emergency. Mean- 
while, her fame spread abroad. When but 
fifteen years of age she completed a portrait 
of her mother in such perfection that Vernet 
proposed her for admission to the Academy, 
Her extreme youth rendered it impossible; 
but a few years later she was permitted to be 
present at all its public sittings. It was 
about this time that she was introduced to 
Pierre Le-brun, himself an artist of consider- 
able merit, and generally acknowledged as 
one of the first connoisseurs in Europe. 


“T was far from thought of marrying M. 
Le-brun,” she tells us in her memoirs, “ al- 
though he had a handsome face and agreea- 
ble person ; but my mother, who fancied him 
very rich, never ceased urging me not to re- 
fuse so advantageous a proposal. So at last 
I yielded ; how bitterly have I since repented 
It: 

Le-brun, in fact, regarded the whole mar- 
riage as an affair of business. Deeply in 
debt, he speculated on the talents and energy 
of his: young wife to rid him of his creditors, 
and enable him to live in ease and luxury. 
No sooner was he her husband, than he took 
possession of all her hard-won earnings, in- 
sisted on her delivering into his hands the 
sums—frequently very large—she received for 
her pictures, and squandered them on the 
most absurd indulgences ; occupying the first 
floor of the apartments, splendidly furnished ; 
while Madame Le-brun was forced to content 
herself with the second story. If, however, 
we are to believe the chroniques scandaleuses 
of the day, she indemnified herself by a li- 
cense of conduct only too common, indeed, in 
those days; but not less deplorable in one so 
richly and variously endowed. Generally 
speaking, female painters have been rema**- 
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able for their pure and blameless existerice. 
The high devotion to Art seems in their case 
at least to have really effected its legitimate 
aim—elevating their minds above all degrad- 
ing pursuits, and saving them, even when 
thrown, like Elizabeth Cheron or Rosalba 
Carriera, in the midst of the most dissipated 
circles, from being tainted by their poison. 
But the society in which Madame Le-brun 
lived was corrupted to the very core—to enter 
ft without becoming contaminated was almost 
impossible ; and her education, imperfect and 
superficial, had provided her with no guigj 
power to direct or save her. The famé 
her talent, her personal grace, and her “ silver 
voice,” as Grétry calls it, soon made her house 
the rendezvous for all the celebrities of Paris. 
Often the visitors were compelled to seat 
themselves on the bare ground, there not be- 
ing chairs enough for the party. Her petits 
soupers became renowned in all France, and 
were said to unite Attic elegance and Parisian 
luxury; and many were the tales circulated 
as to what took place in that sanctuary of the 
Muses and the Graces. Meanwhile her celeb- 
rity daily increased; 12,000 francs, an im- 
mense sum in those days, was unhesitatingly 
paid for a small portrait by her hand. She 
was appointed painter in ordinary to the 
Queen, and the Court and nobility vied with 
each other in loading her with homage. This 
very favor cost her dear. France was then on 
the eve of that tremendous revolution which 
was to uproot the existing state of things ; 
and the artist, whom Marie Antoinette invited 
to sing with her, who accompanied her in her 
walks, and painted her portrait, could scarcely 
fail to be unpopular. When the long-threat- 
ening storm burst, Madame Le-brun found it 
prudent to leave the country. With an aching 
heart she bade adieu to her home and her 
friends ; but her tears were soon dried, for 
her journey was a triumphal progress, 

Italy, the land where female artistic genius 
had borne the fairest fruits, the land of Elisa- 
betta Serani, of Maria Robusti, hailed with 
generous delight this gifted daughter of an- 
other clime. At Bologna, she was named 
member of the Academy; at Rome, a depu- 
tation of Italian artists waited on her to offer 
their compliments and felicitations ; at Flor- 
ence, she was requested to paint that portrait 
which is still preserved in the palace of its 
rulers. In the north her reception was not 
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she was, as at Bologna, elected member of 
the Academy of Arts; and the slightest work 
by her hand brought her a golden h 

Yet, amid wealth and honors, her heart s 
pined for her native land; and, in 1801, reas 
sured by the aspect of affairs, she returned to 
Paris. It was some time before she could 
reconcile herself to the complete change if 
everything around her, and more than once 
her Royalist principles threatened to bring 
her into trouble; but the danger passed by. 
She lived long enough to witness more than 
one revolution, though less. terrible, indeed, 
than that which had convulsed her country in 
her youth. She beheld the restoration of that 
Royal line, to whose protection she owed 80 
much, to the throne of their ancestors, and 
she saw them once more driven forth to close 
their days in exile. She died in 1842. 

Italy contributed numerous female names 
to the artists of the eighteenth century; but 
among all these, one only is worth recording, 
that of Rosalba Carriera, who is mentioned with 
considerable eulogium by Zanetti, in his “ Sto-. 
ria della Pittura Venezeana,” the most weari- 
some of the many wearisome works on Italian 
painting. Born in 1675, she devoted herself 
in early life exclusively to miniatul. painting ; 
but the weakness of her sight compelled her 
to abandon this and turn to pastels, in which 
she attained a rare perfection. Her moral 
purity and worth were not inferior to her 
genius; though a deggliter of Venice, then 
the most luxurious and licentious city in Ew 
rope, she lived in severe and almost cloistral 
retirement. ‘Perhaps this solitary existence 
contributed to sadden a temperament natu- 
rally inclined to melancholy, and darkened 
even in youth by a presentiment too surely 
and sadly fulfilled. Towards her 50th year 
she completely lost her sight, and her reason 
sank beneath the terrible privation. The rest 
of her existence was a blank, yet she lived to 
a great old age. She sleeps in the church of 
San Sista a Modesta, and her grave is still 
pointed out to the traveller as that of one of 
the ornaments of her native city. 

In England, amid the many gifted women 
of whom at this period our land is justly 
proud, we find only two names of any impor 
tance in the domain of art; one ineulpture; 
another in painting, Mrs. Damer 4nd Maria 
Cosway. The history of the former is well 
known. Of old and noble lineage, wedded 





less flattering. At Berlin and St. Petersburg, 





while yet a girl to a spendthrift who contrived 
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to dissipate in a few years a splendid patri- 
mony, she consoled herself for domestic sor- 
row and pecuniary troubles by her sedulous 
Cultivation of art, in which she speedily ac- 
quired celebrity. Maria Cosway was of lowly 
origin, the daughter of an English innkeeper 
at Leghorn. By her marriage with the well- 
known artist, Richard Cosway, she was intro- 
duced to English society, where her skill as a 
miniature painter soon gained her both wealth 
and reputation. She died in 1821. 

With the above names Professor Guhl 
closes his survey, reserving for a future volume 
all notice of the many women who have dis- 
tinguished or are distinguishing themselves in 
the domain of art in our own day. The seri- 





ous and sustained cultivation of that art by 
women he regards as one of the’ most promis- 
ing indications of the present age. He rejoices 
that the sphere of her activity is enlarged and 
enlarging. He encourages her in her efforts 
to obtain one still wider and more effective ; 
he urges on her the necessity of steady and un- 
deviating effortand application ; and concludes 
by expressing the firm conviction, that if hither- 
to she has shown herself defiicent, at least to a 
certain degree, in that creative power which 
can alone achieve the highest order of great- 
ness, she is eminently calculated to excel in 

that demands grace, tenderness, fancy, 
quick perception, and delicate poetic feeling. 


—_—— 





The Voice of he Last Prophet. By the Reverend 
Edward Huntingford, D.C. L., late Fellow of 
New College, Oxford. 

Tue “Last Prophet” is St. John, and the 
volume is another interpretation of the Revela- 
tions. Dr. Huntingford has thought out his 
views from the text itself, and ke claims for them 
the merit of originality. This claim rightly, 
however, relates rather to forms and particulars 
than substance. He looks upon the calypse 
as a “sacred dramatic allegory.” We do not 
know, howeVer, whether his method of under- 
standing the allegory is strikingly different from 
* explanations which have already been offered. 
The Papacy, and the French Revolution, as 
usual, bear a leading part in the “ interpreta- 
tion.” Probably the book contains more of 
thought, and of a certain kind of scholarship, 
or at least a wider range of reading applied to 
a specific purpose, than some other “ interpreta- 
tions” published of late-—Spectator. 





CHARITY. 
We are born to do benefits. —Shakspeare. 
Fairest and foremost of the train that wait 
On man’s most dignified and happiest state, 
Whether we name thee Charity or Love, 
Chief grace below and all-in-all above.— Cowper. 





Suitinc THE Action TO THE Worp.—A 
person bored by a squinting man, who persisted 
in questions about his broken leg, replied, “ It is 
quite crooked—as you see.” 





Littie Atrention.— I wish you would pay 
a little attention, sir,” said a stage-manager to a 
careless actor. “ Well, sir, so Iam paying as 
little attention as I can,” was the calm reply. 





A Goop Ipra.—That is a good idea of 
Clarke’s :—“ The frost is God’s plough, which 


he drives through every inch of ground in the . 


world, opening each clod and pulverising the 
whole.” 





Arrections, like the conscience, are rather 


to be led than driven; and it is to be feared. 


they that marry whefe they do not love, will 
love where they do not marry.—Fuller. 





Tue Wives or Ciever Men.—“ Clever 
men,” said Lady Selina, “as a general rule, do 
choose the oddest wives! The cleverer a man 
is, the more easily, I do believe, a woman can 
take him in.”—Bulwer Lytton. 





Mammon Wonsnir.—G:1d in this world 
covers as many sins as ch, ty in the next.— 
Fielding. ‘i . 

THE FUTURE A SEALED BOOK. 


On, blindness to the future! kindly given, 
Thateach may fill the circle marked by heaven; 
Who sees with equal eye, as God of all, 

A hero perish or a sparrow fall ; 

Atoms or systems into ruin hurl’d: 

And now a bubble burst, and now a world. 


—Pope. 





PaTIENCE.—With time and patience the leaf 
of the mulberry-tree becomes satin.—Arab 
Proverb. 





Love AND JuDGMENT.—Plus on juge, moins 
on aime.—The more we judge the less we love. 
—Balzac. 
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From The Athenzum. 
Lectures of Lola Montez (Countess of 
Landsfeld), including her Autobiography. 
(New York, Rudd & Carleton; London, 
Low & Co.) 
OvR simple Goldsmith sings, that 
“When lovely woman stoops to folly” 
the only sensible tuing she can do— 
“ To give repentance to her lover 
And wring his bosom is—to die.” 
,But then Goldsmith forgets that lovely wo- 
man, if blessed with sense and spirit, may 
prefer to live and suffer, and stoop again,— 
and at last write a book. If men may pour 
their miseries into rhyme, why not women ? 
Why deny the gentler sex the consolations of 
confession? If Shore wil! walk in a literary 
white sheet and carry a lighted candle, what 
right has the beadle to interfere? And the 
pretty sinners make such edifying and amus- 
ing works, too! Who can avoid tears over 
La Vallitre’s Reflections? Who can with- 
draw his eyes from the devotional figure of 
La Maintenon at St.-Cyr? Who has not 
laughed with La Duchesse d’Orléans, and 
shuddered with the Margravine of Anspach ? 
Pompadour, even, has found an admiring 
apologist. , Nay, what man, in his secret 
soul, would not rejoice to discover a Diary of 
Lais or the Confessions of Aspasia? Only 
the poets talk of dying! Not so, most cer- 
tainly, the Countess of Landsfeld ; who seems, 
by these reports of her doings in America, to 
be as lively in manner, daring in character, 
and aggressive ‘1 opinion, as in days when 
all of us wer ounger, some’ of us more 
romantic and en husiastic perhaps than now. 
We write Countess of Landsfeld, instead of 
Dolores Gilbert, Mrs. Captain James, Madame 
Dujarrier, Princess Schulkoski, Lola Montez, 
or Mrs. (we really forgot, and we beg the 
lady’s pardon for our remissness, the name of 
the English gentleman who last led her to 
the altar)—or any other name to%which she 
has had a right, or which may have been 
wrongfully bestowed on her by literary god- 
fathers and godmothers. We say Countess 
of Landsfeld, instead of any of these, for we 
presume that this title is permanent:.it is at 
least distinctive; and we desire to be polite 
to a lady who has been much maligned, and 
often, we dare say, with little fairness or intel- 
ligence. We wish we could be more certain 
and more precise, even with the Autobio- 
graphy under our eyes. But ladies are shy 
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at dates and sparing of obituaries. As we 
find recorded in the Autobiography a mar- 
riage of the heroine with Capt. James—then 
a contract of marriage with M. Dujarriers+. 
afterwards a-second marriage with the gentle- 
man whose name escapes our recollection, 
followed by a second contract of marriage 
with Prince Schulkoski—without once hear- 
ing of the death of either husband—one is 
slightly puzzled; and we can just conceive 
that ill-natured people, not knowing better, 
might possibly think the worst. We natur- 
ally think the- best. Readers with the be- 
nignant innocence of Parson Adams will con- 
ceive that somehow or other it must be 
right, and, while thankful to the worldly- 
minded critic for his hint about the name, 
will eagerly turn to the good that he may 
hope to meet with in this curious production. 

Readers are apt to find in books, as they 
find in stones and in running brooks, that for 
which they seek. Some may look into this 
work for scenes such as Suetonius might have 
described and Parrhasius painted. They will 
be disappointed. Such a spirit as Parsom 
Adams will find in this life and opinions of a 
modern Aspasia very little that is scandalous, 
ynothing that is impure,—he will find in it 
much that is gay and sportive,’not a little 
that is farcical and entertaining,—nay, he will 
meet with something that his true heart will 
treasure as good and his unsophisticated in- 
tellect prenounce to be wise. What harsher 
moralists would brand as audacity and indis- 
cretion he will probably pass with a kindly 
reproving smile, for his humor is gentle and 
he has a corner in his soul even for eccentri- 
city and caprice. What if we lay aside for a 
moment our awful and sublime virtue, and 
look down on the tale of this erring and bril- 
liant woman with his simple and indulgent 
wyes? Perhaps we shall suffer nothing by 
our condescension. 

Somebody, it was clear, was bound to in- 
form us who is Lola Montez. Twenty-four 
lives, that lady tells us, she has read of her- 
self—and not one true. Only think of it— 
twenty-four regular false biographies! Why, 
in calmer life than that led by the modern 
Hetaire, a woman winces under a mistake in 
the spelling of her name or ‘an omission from 
alist. Lady Jane writes to. the papers that 
she was not at Cremorne: her sister, Lady 
Blanche, that she was at, the Queen’s ball. 
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Fancy their feelings on reading only one his- 
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tory of their lives, in which their ages were 
exaggerated and their parents described as a 
butcher at Whitechapel and a laundress at 
Mile End! Yet this would be mild treat- 
ment compared with the way in which the 
biographers have served the laughing Lola. 
One wretch brings her into a wicked and de- 
lightful world in Spain, another in Geneva, 
another in Cuba, another in India, another in 
Turkey, and so on; and at last, “a certain 
fugitive from the gallows” will have it that 
she was born of a washerwoman in Scotland. 
So of her parentage—one author makes her 
the child of a Spanish gipsy; another, the 
daughter of Lord Byron ; another, of a native 
prince of India, and so on, until they have 
given her more fathers than there are signs 
in the zodiac. All this she tells us herself. 
We then get at some facts on authority :— 


“Lola Montez was then actually born in 
the city of Limerick, in the year of our Lord, 
1824. I hope she will forgive me for telling 
her age. Her father was a son of Sir Ed- 
* ward Gilbert; and his mother, Lady Gilbert, 
was considered, I believe, one of the hand- 
somest women of her time. The mother of 
Lola was an Oliver, of Castle Oliver, and her 
family name was of the Spanish noble family 
of Montalvo, descended from Count de Mont- 
alvo, who once possessed immense estates in 
Spain, all of which were lost in the wars with 
the French and other nations. The Mont- 
alvos were originally of Moorish blood, who 
came into Spain at the time of Ferdinand 
and Isabella the Catholic. So that the foun- 
tain-head of the blood which courses in the 
veins of the erratic Lola Montez is Irish and 
Moorish-Spanish—a somewhat combustible 
compound it must be confessed.” 


As to her name—about which there has 
been more speculation than—no, not more 
than—such a trifle deserves; but more, per- 
haps, of that quality of speculation which 
trembles between glasses round and two in 
the morning, than can be construed into a 
real compliment :—“ She was baptized by the 
name of Marie Dolores Eliza Rosanna Gil- 
bert. She was always called Dolores, the 
diminutive of which is Lola.” 


Father and mother go to India, where | 


the father of course dies of fever, and the 
mother re-marries, sending Dolores back to 
England to be trained. Fate carries her, 
as a child, to Paris, and ere she grows to 
the natural perversities of woman misfortune 
brings on a quarrel with her mother, which 
leads to her first luckless adventure :— 
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“ After several years in Paris, Miss Fanny 
Nichols and the young Lola were sent to 
Bath for eighteen months to undergo the 
operation of what is properly called finishing 
their education. At the expiration of this 
finishing campaign, Lola’s mother came from 
India for the purpose of taking her daughter 
back with her. She was then fourteen years 
old; and from the first moment of her moth- 


dresses, and all manner of extravagant queer- 
looking apparel, especially for the wardrobe 
of a young girl of fourteen years. The little 
Dolores made bold enough one day to ask 
her mother what this was all about, and re- 
ceived for an-answer that it did not concern 
her—that children should not be inquisitive, 
nor ask idle questions. But there was a 
Capt. James of the army in India, who came 
out with her mother, who informed the young 
Lola that all this dressmaking business was 
for her own wedding clothes, that her mother 
had promised her in marriage to Sir Abra- 
ham Lumley, a rich and gouty old rascal of 
sixty years, and Judge of the Supreme Court 
in India. This put the first fire to the maga- 
zine. ‘he little madcap cried and stormed 
alternately. The mother was determined, so 
was her child. The mother was inflexible, so 
was her child, and in the wildest language of 
defiance she told her that she never would be 
thus thrown alive into the jawe of death. 
Here, then, was one of those fatal family 
quarrels, where the child is forced to disobey 
parental authority, or to throw herself away 
into irredeemable wretchedness and ruin. 
It is certainly a fearful responsibility for a 
parent to assume of forcing a child to such 
alternatives. But the young Dolores sought 
the advice and assistance of her mother’s 
friend, Capt. James. He was twenty-seven 
years of age, and ought to have been capable 
of giving good and safe counsel. In tears 
and despair she appealed to him to save her 
from this detested marriage,—a thing which 
he certainly did most effectually, by eloping 
with her the next day himself. The pair 
went to Ireland, to Capt. James’s family, 
| where they had a great muss in trying to get 
|married. No clergyman could be found who 
would marry so young a child without a 
mother’s consent, ‘The captain’s sister put 
off to Bath, to try to get the mother’s con- 
sent. At first she would not listen, but at 
last good sense so far prevailed as to make 
her see that nothing but evil and sorrow 
‘could come of her refusal, and she consented, 
but would neither be present at the wedding, 
nor send her blessing. So in flying from 
that marriage with ghastly and gouty old 
age, the child lost her mother, and gained 
what proved to be only the outside shell of a 
husband, who had neither a brain which she 
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could respect, nor a heart which it was possi- 
ble for her ‘to love. Runaway matches, like 
runaway horses, are almost sure to end in a 
smash-up. =~ gd to all young girls who 
conten pat taking such a step is, that they 


had better hang or drown themselves just one 
hour before they start.” 


Now the moral here inculcated upon young 
ladies preparing for Gretna Green has many 
of the good points that a moral should pos- 
sess, only it needs an example. But then it 
stands to reason that as a man cannot every 
day repeat the experiment of showing how a 
Christian can die, so, if Lola had taken to 
the Serpentine instead of to Capt. James, the 
spirit of Parson Adams would not have been 
at this instant bending in benignant wonder 
upon her confessions. 

Capt. James carries. his wife to India, where 
Lola gains a rapid and dangerous knowledge 
of the socia] relations of camp dnd city. We 
suppose that rich Nanas and Runjeets may 
now look less dazzling in fair European eyes 
than when Lola formed a part of Indian so- 
ciety; indeed, we suspect that her Indian 
story is calculated for the meridian of New 
York rather than for that of London ; that 
it is in fact, true as are the tales of Scheher- 
azade. For example, is the luscious record 
of this ball anywhere set down in the true 
chronicles of Lahore ? 


“The most extraordinary gift of the great 
prince was yet to come. He gave a splendid 
dance in the evening to the British officers, 
at which the most beautiful dancing girls of 
his harem. were presented. These beautiful 
girls were all Circassian and Georgian slaves 
of the prince. There were just as many of 
them present ag there were British officers, 
and each gitl had a fortune of jewels and 
precious stones on her person. At the con- 
clusion of the dance, the prince presented 
each of Her Majesty’s officers with one of 
these richly loaded girls as a’ present—giving 
the richest and most beautiful one to the 
highest officers, and so down the regular gra- 
dations of rank. The peculiar looks on the 
faces of the English officers that followed 
this scene, I shall not attempt to describe. 
But I can easily imagine with what a sad 
countenance old Lord Auckland informed the 
prince that English law and English civiliza- 
tion did not quite allow Her Majesty’s officers 
to receive such a peculiar kind of presents, 
and I am afraid that the young officers—no— 
the gentlemen who hear me can so much 
better appreciate their disappointment than I 
can, that it will be folly for me to attempt to 
describe it.” 
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We fear to linger over scenes which would 
remind our poor country parson of the’ perils 
of London life and the manners of Lady 
Booby’s friends; and therefore hasten to 
matters more personal to the Irish heroine. 
In the midst of her brilliant Indian life, Lola 
finds herself suddenly deserted: — as she 


says,— 


“ She was taken to visit a Mrs. Lomer—a 
pretty woman,’ who was about thirty-three 
years of age, and was a great admirer of 
Capt. James. Her husband was a blind fool 
enough; and though Capt. James’s little wife 
Lola, was not exactly a fool, yet it is quite 
likely she did not care enough about him to 
keep a look-out upon what was going on be- 
tween himself and Mrs. Lomer. So she used 
to be peacefully sleeping every morning when 
the Captain and Mrs. Lomer were off to a 
sociable ride on horseback, In this way 
things went on for a long time, when one 
morning Capt. James and Mrs Lomer did 
not get back to breakfast—and so the little 
Mrs. James and Mr. Lomer breakfasted 
alone, wondering what had become of the 
morning riders, But all doubts were soon 
cleared up by the fact coming fully to light, 
that they had really eloped to Neilghery 
Hills. Poor Lome? stormed, and raved, and 
tore himself to pieces, not having the cour- 
age to attack anybody else. And little Lola 
wondered, cried a little, and laughed a good 
deal, especially at Lomer’s rage. 


From Calcutta to London, from affluence 
to want, and from want to the stage, were 
steps now passed, and of which the record is 
brief :— 


“She first went to reside with Fanny 
Kelly, a lady as worthy in the acts of her 
private life, as she was gifted in genius. The 
plan was to make an actress of her; but de- 
ficient English was a bar to her immediate 
appearance, so it was settled that she should 
be a danseuse. A Spanish teacher of that 
art was soon procured, with whom she studied 
four:months, and then, after a brief visit to 
the Montalyos in Spain, she came back to 
London, and made her début at Her Majes- 
ty’s Theatre. When news of this event 
reached her mother she ~ on mourning as 
though her child was dead, and sent out to 
all her friends the customary funeral letters.” 


Then begins a European tour which flut- 
ters all hearts, and especially royal hearts. 
Anecdotes multiply. We live in a glittering 
circle and breathe a perfumed air. No voice 
breaks the silence save a regal or imperial 
one. In the presence of so much majesty 
we quake and quote :— 
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“Tt was at this court that an incident oc- 
curred which caused not a little laughter at 
the time. The King Frederick William gave 
a grand reception to the Emperor of Russia, 
at which Lola Montez was invited to dance, 
and during the entertainment of the evening 
she became very thirsty and asked for some 
water—and, on being told that it was then 
impossible for her to have any, as it was a 
rule of Court etiquette that no artists should 
eat or drink in the presence of Royalty, she 
began to storm not a little, and flatly. de- 
clared that she would not go on with the 
dance until she had some water. Duke Mi- 
chael, brother of the Emperor Nicholas, on 
hearing of the difficulty, went to the Kin 
and told him that little Lola Montez declare 
she was dying of thirst and insisted that she 
would have some water. Whereupon the 
amiable King sent for a goblet of water, and 
after putting it to his own lips, presented it 
to her with his own hand, which brought the 
demand of Lola for something to drink with- 
in the rule of the etiquette of the court.” 


Still odder things occur when the artist 
reaches St. Petersburg :— 


“ A humorous circumstance happened one 
day while she and the Emperor and Count 
Benkendorf, Minister of the Interior, were in 
a somewhat private chat about certain vexa- 
tious matters connected with Caucasia. It 
was suddenly announced that the superior 
officers of the Caucasian army were without, 
desiring audience. The very subject of the 
previous conversation rendered it desirable 
that Lola Montez should not be seen in con- 
ference with the Emperor and the Minister of 
the Interior ; and so, to get her for the mo- 
ment out of sight, she was thrust into a closet 
and the door locked. The conference be- 
tween the officers and the Emperor was short 
but very stormy. Nicholas got into a tower- 
ing rage. It seemed to the imprisoned Lola 
that there was a whirlwind outside; and a 
little bit of womanly curiosity to hear what 
it was about, joined with the great difficulty 
of keeping from coughing, made her position 
a strangely embarrassing one. But the worst 
of it was, in the midst of the grand quarrel 
the parties all went out of the room, and for- 
got Lola Montez, who was locked up in the 
closet. For a whole hour she was kept in 
this durance vile, reflecting upon the some- 
what confined and cramping honors she was 
receiving from the hands of royalty, when the 
Emperor, who seems to have come to himself 
before Count Benkendorf did, came running 
back out of breath and unlocked the door, 
and not only begged pardon for his forgetful- 
ness, in. a manner which only a man of his 
accomplished address could do, but presented 
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the victim with 1,000 roubles (750 dollars), 





saying, laughingly, ‘I have made up my mind 
that whenever i imprison any of my subjects 
unjustly, I will pay them for their time and 
suffering.’ And Lola Montez answered him, 
‘ Ah, sire, I am afraid that that rule will make 
a ped man of you.’ He laughed heartily, 
and replied, ‘ Well, I am happy in being able 
to settle with you, any how.’ Nicholas was 
as amiable and accomplished in private life, 
as he was great, stern, and inflexible as a 
monarch.” 


We can fancy untravelled dames of Fifth 
Avenue listening with wonder to a female 
lecturer who seems to have lived hand ana 
glove with all the crowned personages of 
Europe, and who can tell them, not only 
who’s who, but repeat their conversations, 
criticize their appearance, describe the secret 
arts by which the men preserve their power 
and the women their beauty. Only one 
crowned head in Europe escapes being drawn 
into Lola’s charmed circle, and we have not 
one single word about our own Sovereigr 
Lady. But Lola ventures pretty near the 
throne, as the following rhapsody on beautiful 
women will help to prove :— 


“ As a general thing you have to look intc 
the ranks of the nobility for the most beauti- 
ful women of Europe. And on the whole I 
must give the preference to the English no- 
bility for the most beautiful women I have 
met with. In calling to my mind the many J 
have seen, in the course of my life, I finc 
myself at once thinking of the Duchesg of 
Sutherland. She was a large and magnifi- 
cent woman—a natural queen. Her com- 
plexion was light, and she might be con- 
sidered the paragon and type of the beautiful 
aristocracy of England. I next think of 
Lady Blessington. She was a marvellous 
beauty. Kings and nobles were at her feet. 
In Italy they called her the goddess, She 
was very voluptuous, with a neck that sat on 
her shoulders like the most charming Greek 
models, a wonderfully beautiful hand, and an 
eye that when it smiled, captivated all hearts 
She was a far more intellectual type of beauty 
than the Duchess of Sutherland. The pres- 
ent Duchess cf Wellington is a remarkably 
beautiful woman—but with little intellect or 
animation. She is a fine piece of sculpture, 
and as cold as a piece of sculpture. The 
most famously beautiful family in England is 
the great Sheridan family. There were two 
sons who were considered the handsomest 
men of their day. Then there are three 
daughters, the Hon. Mrs. Norton, well knowt 
on this side of the Atlantic through her pov- 
erty and her misfortunes! Lady Blackwoou 
and Lady Seymour, who was the queen of 
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beauty at the famous Eglinton Tournament. 
These three beautiful Sheridan sisters used to 
be called ‘the three Graces of England.’ 
Lady Seymour has dark blue eyes, large, lus- 
trous, and most beautiful ; while Lady Black- 
wood and Mrs. Norton have grey eyes, but 
full of fire, and soul, and beauty.” 


In this account of our splendid female aris- 
tocracy there are, perhaps a few mistakes— 
whether of the speaker or the reporter who 
shall say? Probably Mrs. Norton’s “ poverty” 
and misfortunes ought to have read poetry 
and misfortunes ; Lady Blackwood may have 
been meant for Lady Dufferin; and nobody 
can deny that the Duchess of Somerset was 
once Lady Seymour. We point out these 
mistakes less by way of censure than as con- 
firmation of the estimate. What we are 
called to admire in the paragraph is not so 
much the accuracy as the civility. Other 
ladies fall far below the English in personal 
charms. For example: 


“The women of France are not generally 
beautiful, although they are very charming. 
The art of pleasing, or of refined and fascin- 
ating manners, is the first study of a French 
lady. But still France is not without its 
beautiful women. The Marquise de la Grange 
was one of the most beautifut women I have 
met in Paris. She had an antique head and 
face, grave and dignified in her manners as 
Juno, and was altogether a grand study for 
an artist. Eugenia, the Empress, is, however, 
handsomer still, When I last saw her she 
was certainly one of the most vivacious, witty, 
and sprightly women in Paris. All the por- 
traits of her which I have seen in this country 
greatly exaggerate her size, for Eugenia is 
really a small woman. Before her marriage 
with the Emperor, and when she was the 
belle of Madrid, she evinced a great admira- 
tion for the celebrated pianist Louis Gotschalk, 
who has, I believe, carried off the hearts of 
half a million of girls in this country, with- 
out, poor fellow, being in the slightest degree 
cognizant of the fact himself. Eugenia caused 
him to be received into the best and most 
aristocratic families of Madrid. The ladies 
of the Royal family of Russia are among the 
most beautiful women of Europe. The Grand 
Duchess Olga, eldest daughter of the late 
Emperor Nicholas, was so beautiful that even 
when she appeared in public the whole audi- 
ence would rise up and receive her with shouts 
of applause. ‘Her younger sister Marie, wife 
of the Duke of Leuchtenberg, was only less 
beautiful. In Turkey I saw very few beautiful 
women. The style of beauty there is univers- 
ally fat. Their criterion of a beautiful woman 
is that she ought to be a load for a camel. 
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They are, however, quite handsome when 
young, but the habit of feeding them on such 
things, as pounded rose-leaves and butter, to 
make them plump, soon destroys it. The 
lords of creation in that part of the world 
treat women as you would geese—stuff them ~ 
to make them fat.” 


Then come the Italian type and character. 
And this naturally leads our bright instructress 
to one of her peculiar morals: 


“Ttaly has a type of female beauty which | 
is marked and characteristic—dark, fiery, and 
bright as the sky that bends above them. A 
true Italian woman is all life, movement, 
gesticulation, and love. There is no life for 
a woman in Italy without plenty of love and 
intrigue. When old age has put out the fires 
of youth, they form Platonic love-affairs, and 
contrive, as they can, to go over a semblance 
of the old rounds of intrigue. But the wo- 
men of Italy have this excuse, that their own 
husbands pay them very slight attentions, and 
the consequence is that the wife must look 
abroad for what satisfies her heart. Indeed 
I am inclined to believe that this remark holds 

retty true in relation to more countries than 
taly. As a general thing, husbands may 
thank Gennes if their wives’ ‘affections 
wander away from home. Fontenelle defines 
woman ‘a creature that loves.’ And if no 
violence, or neglect, or injustice, is done to 
her heart, she naturally clings to the object 
that first awakened the latent fires of her 
affections. It is a law of her moral being to 
do so. It is as natural for her to keep on 
loving that object, as it is for the flowers to 
give back their odors to the sun and air. 
Not far from this philosophical point lies a 
mighty‘lesson for husbands. Gentlemen, if 
ou please, if you would have your homes 
old no heart but yours, see to it that your 
own hearts are always found at home.” 


Now, we can conceive that having wan- 
dered with the Syren thus far into digression, 
poor Parson Adams, fearing no guile, might 
be tempted to go on. Hearing so much 
about these beautiful creatures, he might be- 
gin to wonder—for with all his Greek and 
Hebrew he is a child of wonder—How are 
they made? And when made—How are 
they preserved? Listen, thou honey-natured, 
unsuspecting soul, thou who canst read Ara- 
bian manuscripts, but canst not understand 
poor Slipslop’s wiles!’ Here is surely some- 
thing thou wilt understand and like :—., 


“ The dames of Greece—the then exemplars 
of the world, were true to the simple laws of 
nature. The amply-folding robe ast round 
the form; the modest clasp andj zone on the 
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bosom ;. the braided hair or the veiled head— 
these were the fashions alike of the wife of a 
Phocion and the mistress of an Alcibiades. 
A chastened taste ruled at woman’s toilet. 
And from that hour to this the forms and 
modes of Greece have been the models of the 
poet, the sculptor, and the painter. Rome, 

ueen of the world, the proud dictatress to the 
Athenian and Spartan dames, disdained not 
to array herself in their dignified attire. And 
the statues of her virgins, her matrons, and 
her empresses, in every portico of her ancient 
streets, show the graceful fashion of her Gre- 
cian provinces. It was the irruption of the 
Goths and Vandals which made it necessary 
for woman to assume a more repulsive garb. 
The flowing robe, the easy shape, the soft, 
unfettered hair, gave place to skirts shortened 
for flight or contest—to the hardened vest, 
and head buckled in gold or silver. Thence 
by a natural descent, came the iron bodice, 
the stiff farthingale, and spiral coiffure of the 
Middle Ages. The courts of Charlemagne, of 
the English Edwards, Henries, and Elizabeth, 
all exhibit the figures of women in a state of 
siege—such lines of circumvallation and out- 
works—such bulwarks of whalebone, wood, 
and steel—such impassable masses of gold, 
silver, silk, and furbelows met a man’s view, 
that before he had time to guess it was a wo- 
man that he saw, she had passed from his 
sight ; and he only formed a vague wish on 
the subject, by hearing from an interested fa- 
ther or brother that the moving castle was a 
woman. These preposterous fashions disap- 

eared in England a short time after the 
Eodcenticn. They had been a little on the 
wane during the more classic reign of Charles 
the First, and what the pencil of Vandyke 
shows us, in the graceful dress of the Lady 
Carlisle and Saccharissa, was rendered yet 
more correspondent to the soft undulations of 
* nature in the garments of the lovely but frail 
beauties of the second: Charles’s court. But 
as change too often is carried to extremes, in 
this case the unzoned taste of the ladies 
thought no freedom too free, and their vest- 
ments were gradually unloosed of the brace, 
until another touch would have exposed the 
wearer to no thicker covering than the ambi- 
ent air.” 






Suppose, now, Mistress Pamela should come 
to thee for sage advice on dress, couldst thou, 
with all thy Greek and Chaldee, discourse so 
wisely as this well-worn woman of the world ? 
Fie, thou mayst teach Joseph his Gradus 
passing well, but Pamela will better learn 
her mystery from one to the manor born. 
Hush !— 

“In teaching a young lady to dress ele- 
gantly, we must first impress upon her mind 
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that symmetry of figure ought ever to be ac- 
companied by harmony of dress, and that 
there is a certain propriety in habiliment, 
adapted to form, complexion, and age. To 
preserve the health of the human form, is the 
first object of consideration, for without that 
you can neither maintain its symmetry nor im- 
prove its beauty. But the foundation of a just 
proportion must be ‘aid in infancy. ‘As the 
twig is bent the tree’s inclined.’ A light 
dress, which gives freedom to the functions 
of life, is indispensable to an unobstructed 
growth. Ifthe young fibres are uninterrupted 
by obstacles of art, they will shoot harmoni- 
ously into the form which nature drew. The 
garb of childhood should in all respects be 
easy—not to impede its movements by liga- 
\tures on the chest, the loins, the legs, or the 
arms. By this liberty, we shall see the muscles 
of the limbs gradually assume the fine swell 
and insertion which only unconstrained exer- 
cise can produce. The chest will sway grace- 
fully on the firmly poised waist, swelling in 
noble and healthy expanse, and the whole fig- 
ure will start forward at the blooming age of 
youth, and early ripen to the maturity of 
beauty. The lovely form of woman, thus edu- 
cated, or rather thus left to its natural growth, 
assumes a variety of charming characters. In 
one youthful figure, we see the lineaments of 
i wood-nymph, a form slight and elastic in all 
its parts. The shape, 


* Small by degrees, and beautifully less 
From the soft bosom to the slender waist !’ 


A foot as light as that of her whose flying step 
scarcely brushed the ‘unbending corn,’ and 
‘limbs whose agile grace moved in harmony 
with the curves of her swan-like neck, and the 
beams of her sparkling eyes. Another fair 
one appears with the chastened dignity of a 
vestal. Her proportions are of a less aerial 
outline. As she draws near, we perceive that 
the contour of her figure is on a broader and 
less flexible scale than that of her more ethe- 
rial sister. Euphrosyne speaks in one, Mel- 
pomene in the other. Between these two, lies 
the whole range of female character in form ; 
and in proportion as the figure approaches 
the one extreme or the other, we call it grave 
or gay, majestic or graceful. Not but that 
the same person may, by a happy combination 
of charms, unite all these qualities in herself. 
But unless the commanding figure softens the 
amplitude of its contour with a gentle ele- 
gance, it may possess a sort of regal state, but 
it will be heavy and ungraceful; and, on the 
other hand, unless the slight and airy form 
(full of youth and animal spirits) superadds 
to these attractions the grace of restraining 
dignity, her vivacity will be deemed levity, and 
her sprightliness the romping of a wild hoyden. 
[No matter what charms such an one may pos- 
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sess, she would never be looked upon as a 
lady.” . 

After lessons on the adornment of beauty 
come hints on its preservation. Wise hints 
in the main; and such as our dear Parson, if 
he had not the wit to invent, would at least 
have the taste to approve.— 


“ Saint Evremond has told us that ‘A wo- 
man’s last sighs are for her beauty,’ and what 
this wit has advanced, my $ex has been but 
too ready to confirm. A strange kind of art, 
a sort of sorcery, is prescribed in the form of 
cosmetics, to preserve female charms in per- 
petual youth. Alas, how vain! Were these 
composts concocted in Medea’s caldron itself, 
they would fail. The only real seeret of pre- 
serving beauty lies in three simple things— 
temperance, exercise, and cleanliness. ‘Tem- 
perance includes moderation at table, and in 
the enjoyment of what the world calls pleas- 
ure. A young beauty, were she as fair as 
Hebe, as elegant as the goddess of love her- 
self, would soon lose those charms by a course 
of inordinate eating, drinking, and late hours. 
No doubt that many delicate young ladies 
will start at this last remark, and wonder 
how it can be that any well-bred person 
should think it possible that pretty ladies 
could’be guilty of the first two mentioned ex- 
cesses. But I do not mean feasting like a 
glutton, nor drinking to intoxication. My 
objection is no more against the quantity than 
the quality of the dishes which constitute the 
usual repast of a woman of fashion. Even if 

* take what is deemed a moderate break- 
fas, that of strong coffee, and hot bread and 
butter, you have got an agent most destructive 
to beauty. These things, long indulged in, 
are sure to derange the stomach, and by cre- 
ating billious disorders, gradually overspread 
the fair skin with a wan or yellow hue. After 
this meal, a long and exhausting fast not un- 
frequently succeeds, from nine in the morning 
till five or six in the afternoon, when dinner 
is served up, and the half-famished beauty 
sits down to sate a keen appetite with pep- 
pered soups, fish, meats roasted, boiled, fried, 
stewed, game, tarts, pies, puddings, ice-creams, 
cakes, &c., &c. How must the constitution 
suffer in digesting this melange! How does 
the heated complexion bear witness to the 
combustion within, and when we consider 
that the beverage she takes to dilute this 
mass of food and assuage the constant fever 
of her stomach, is not merely water from the 
spring, but often poisonous drugs in the name 
of wines, you cannot wonder that I should 
warn this inexperienced creature against such 
beauty-destroying intemperance. Let the 
fashionable lady Bins up this habit, and add 
the other one of late hours, and her looking- 
glass will very shortly begin to warn her of 
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the fact that, ‘we all do fade as the leaf.’ 
The firm texture of the form gives way to a 
flabby softness, the delicate portion yields to 
scraggy leanness or shapeless fat. The once 
fair skin assumes a pallid rigidity or a bloated 
redness, which the deluded creature would 
still regard as the rose of health and beauty! 
To repair these ravages, comes the aid of 
padding to give shape where there is none 
stays to compress into form the swelling chaos 
of flesh, and paints of all hues to rectify the 
dingy complexion; but useless are these at- 
tempts—for, if dissipation, late hours, immod- 
deration, and carelessness have wrecked the 
loveliness of female charms, it is not in the 
power of Esculapius himself to refit the shat-. 
tered bark, or of the Syrens, with all their 
songs and wiles, to save its battered sides 
from the rocks, and make it ride the sea in 


‘gallant trim again, The fair lady who cannot 


so moderate her pursuit of pleasure that the 
feast, the midnight hours, the dance, shall not 
recur too frequently, must relinquish the hope 
of preserving her charms till the time of 
nature’s own decay. After this moderation 
in the indulgence of pleasure, the next spe- 
cific for the preservation of beauty which I 
shall give, is that of gentle and daily exercise 
in the open air. Nature teaches us, in the 
gambols and sportiveness of the lower ani- 
mals, that bodily exertion is necessary for the 
growth, vigor, and symmetry of the animal 
frame; while the too studious scholar and 
the indolent man of luxury exhibit in them- 
selves the pernicious consequences of the want 
of exercise. Many a rich lady would give 
thousands of dollars for that full rounded 
arm, and that peach bloom on the cheek, 
possessed by her kitchen-maid; well, might 
she not have had both, by the same amount 
of exercise and simple living? Cleanliness is 
the last receipt which I shall give for the 
preservation of beauty. It is an indispensable 
thing. It maintains the limbs in their: pli- 
ancy, the skin in its softness, the complexion 
in its lustre, and the whole frame in its fairest 
light. The frequent use of the tepid bath is 
not more grateful to the senses, than it is sal+” 
utary to health and beauty. It is by such ab- 
lutions that accidental corporeal impurities are 
thrown off, cutaneous obstructions removed, 
and while the surface of the body is preserved 
in its original brightness, many threatenin 
and beauty-destroying disorders are prevented. 
This delightful oriental fashion has for — 
years been growing into common use wit 
well-conditioned people all over the world; 
especially on the continent of Europe ‘is this 
the case. From the villas of* Italy to the 
chateaux of France, from the palaces of: the 
Mutcovite to the castles of Germany, we, 
everywhere find the marble bath under the 
vaulted portico or the sheltering shade. 
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Every house and every gentleman of almost 
every nation, except England and America, 
possesses one of these genial friends of health 
and beauty. But every beautiful woman may 
be certain that she cannot preserve the 
brightness of her charms without a frequent 
resort to this beautifying agent. She should 
make the bath as indispensable an article in 
her house as her looking-glass. 

“ This is the purest exercise of health, 

The sweet refresher of the summer heats ; 
Even from the body’s purity the mind 
Receives a secret sympathetic aid.” 

Unwise and naughty damsels, so our Lola 
tells us, adopt other fashions for preserving 
beauty—such as bathing in fresh mua—wash- 
ing in bran-water—sleeping in night-caps of 
raw beef—drinking mercury—and the like. 
All these she denounces as shams, andsstands 
up heroically for the remedial arts of nature 
—temperance, exercise, cleanliness—to which 

‘we would add two others, contentment and 
love ! 

The last word swings-us back from Lola’s 
opinions to Lola’s adventures. We pass over 
the scenes in Paris—the Dujarrier duel (in 
which she says she wished to fight Beauvallon 
herself, being a much safer shot than her 
lover!). We drop down in Munich. Will 
not the reader like to see Aspasia’s portrait 
of Pericles >— 


“Tam compelled to say that a portion of 
the press of the United States has exhibited 
an astonishing ignorance of the character of 
this king. They have represented him as a 
weak, foolish, and unprincipled man, who 
sought only his own pleasure, regardless of 
the good of his people and the honor of his 
crown—while he was precisely the reverse of 
all this. Not only was he one of the most 

* Jearned, enlightened, and intellectual mon- 
archs that Europe has had for a whole cen- 
tury, but he loved his people, and was, in the 
best political sense of it, a father to his coun- 

“try. During his reign, Munich was raised 
from a third class to a first class capital in 
Europe. No monarch of a whole century 
did so much for the cause of religion and 
human liberty as he. Look at those magnifi- 
cent edifices built by him, which are the ad- 
miration of all Europe—the Saint Ludwig’s 
church, the Aller Heiligen Chapel, the Thea- 
tinér Church, the Au Church, the New 
Palace, the Glyptothek, with its magnificent 
statues; the Pinacothek, with its pictures ; 
the Odeon, the Public Library, the University, 
the Clerical School, the school for the iene 

children of the nobility ; the Feldherrenhalle, 

filled with statues ; the Arch of Triumph, the 

Ruhmshalle, the Bazaar, and the Walhalla. 
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Nearly all these superb structures were 
erected, and the statues which they contained 
3 for with the king’s own money. And 

esides these stupendous works of art, Louis 
set on foot the grandest works of internal 
improvement. The canal which unites the 
Main with the Danube, and which establishes 
an uninterrupted line of water communication 
from Rotterdam to the Black Sea, owes its 
origin to him. It was he who originated the 
om for the National Railways of Bavaria. 

e was also the originator of the company 
for running steamboats from the highest nav- 
igable point of the Danube above Donauwerth 
down to Rensburg. He gave his people the 
Landrath system, under which the actual cul- 
tivator of the soil is protected in comparative 
independence, while in other portions of Ger- 
many he is the trembling slave of despotism.” 


Bravo! And who can say that this is not 
true portraiture? What Lola achieved in 
Bavaria is matter of history. Seldom has 
Phryne played so bold, so popular, and so 
strong a part. For more than a year the ad- 
venturous little Irish woman was a power in 
Europe. She overthrew a ministry of five- 
and-twenty years. She put down the Ultra- 
montanists. She drove out Austrian counsels 
from Bavaria. A new system began to grow 
under her fostering feet—partly French, partly 
English, but wholly liberal and intelligent. 
That the task of transforming a nation in a 
single age should prove beyond the strength © 
of woman or man need surprise no one. Aus- 
tria set its terrible teeth at her. The whole 
strength of the Order of Jesus bore ‘against 
her; and yet for months her wit, her daring, 
and her impudence baffled alike force and 
craft. Europe looked on amazed and amused. 
The foes were worthy of each other’s steel.— 


“ The priests used to preach that there was 
no longer a Virgin Mary in Munich, but that 
Venus had taken her place. At first they 
tried to win her to their side. A nobleman 
was found who would immolate himself in 
marriage with her; then Austrian gold was 
tried—old Metternich would give her a mil- 
lion if she would quit Bavaria—all, all was of- 
fered to no purpose. Then came threats and 
the plots for her destruction. She was twice 
shot at, and once poisoned,—and it was only 
the accident of too large a dose that saved 
her. In their determination to be doubly sure 
they defeated themselves. And when the 
revolution broke out which drove Lola Montez 
from power, it was not by the superior tact 
and sagacity of her enemies, but it was by the 
brute force produced by Austrian gold. Gold 
was sowed in the streets of Munich, and the 
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rabble—by which I mean not the people— 
but. the baser sort of idlers and mercenary 
hirelings, became the tools of the Austrian 
party. They came with cannon, and guns, 
and swords, with the voice of ten thousand 
devils, and surrounded her little castle. 
Against the entreaties of her friends, who 
were with her, she presented herself before 
the infuriated mob which demanded her life. 
This for the moment had the effect of paralys- 
ing them, as it must have seemed like an act 
of insanity. And it was a little ‘scary,’ as the 
old man said of his unmanageable horse. A 
thousand guns were pointed at her, and a 
hundred fat and apoplectic voices fiercely de- 
manded that she should cause the repeal of 
what she had done. Ina language of great 
mildness—for it was no time to scold—she 
replied that it was impossible for her to accede 
to such a request. What had been done was 
honestly meant for the good of the people, 
and for the honor of Bavaria. They could 
take her life if they would, but that would 
never mend their cause, for her blood would 
never prove that they were in the right. In 
the midst of this speech she was dragged back 
within the house by her friends; and soon 
after, on perceiving that preparations were 
making to burn it down, she yielded to the 
perswasion and entreaties of her friends, and 
made her escape disguised as a peasant girl, 
—she retreated, on foot, through the snow 
(for it was February), about seven miles into 
the country. Thedeaders of the Liberal party 
were obliged also to escape into the country, 
with their families.” 

And so she went away from Munich. But 
before she passed for ever from the scene of 
her dangers and her triumphs, to encounter 
other dangers and triumphs on stages scarcely 
less fantastic, there was one more interview 


and one more adieu.— 
“Before Lola Montez quitted Bavaria for 
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ever, she went back, disguised in boy’s clothes 
—riding nights, and prudently lying still by 
day—and at twelve o'clock at night, she ob- 
tained a last audience with the king. She 
gained from the king a promise that he would 
abdicate—she could not endure the thought 
that he should, with his own hand, destro 
the reforms which he had made at her insti- 
gation. She pointed out to him the impossi- 
bility of holding his throne, unless he went 
down into the disgraceful humility of recant- 
ing the great deeds which he had proclaimed 
he had done under a sense of immediate jus- 
tice. She convinced him that it would be best 
for his own fame that the backward step 
should be taken by his son, who was an 
enemy of the Liberal party, and who in a 
short time, at farthest, must ascend the 
throne. Louis readily saw the propriety of 
this advice, and he faithfully kept the promise 
which he then made, to abdicate. And Lola 
Montez, under the stars of a midnight sky, 
went out in her boy’s disguise, to look upon 
the turrets and spires of Munich for the last 
time. She knew that if she were discovered 
she would be ignominiously shot—but she did 
not think or care much about that. Her 
thoughts were on the past. And they have 
never been able to look much to a future, in 
this world at least.” 

This may be all quite true. Certain it is 
that when Lola fell from power, her German 
Pericles fell with her. The Liberal system 
toppled down, and the Jesuits recovered 
Munich, Happier without his crown, Ludwig 
became—and may he long remain—a king of 
artists! As to the partner of his policy, we 
could have been content to hear that she had 
found the same refuge and the same tranquil- 
lity of heart. But the peace that is joy to 
Penelope is death toPhryne. Happy are the 
women who have no histories! 





EXCELLENCY OF CHRIST. 


He is a path, if any be misled ; 
He is a robe, if any naked be ; 
If any chance to hunger, He is bread ; 
If any be a bondman, He is free ; 
If any be but weak, how strong is He; 
To dead men life He is, to sick men health ; 
To blind men sight, and to the needy wealth— 
A treasure without loss, a treasure without 
stealth. [ Giles Fletcher. 





THE SABBATH. 


Har Sabbath! thee I hail, the poor man’s day : 
On other days the man of toil is doom’d 

To eat his joyless bread, lonely—the ground 
Both seat and board—screen’d from the winter’s 


co . 
And summer’s heat, by neighboring hedge or 
tree ; 
But on this day, embosom’d in his home, 
He shares the frugal meal with those he loves. 
[ Grahame. 
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THE ATLANTIO TELEGRAPH. 
From The Tribune, August 6. 
THE SURMARINE CABLE IS LAID. 
* Man marks the earth with ruin ; his control 

Stops with thy shore.” 

So said the bitterly apostrophizing poet, 
giving characteristic vent to his misanthropy, 
while describing the ocean in noble lyric. 
The scope, splendor and wrath of the sea are 
therein made comparatively most of in con- 
nection with Man. But this ecstatic utter- 
ance of the most passionate of poets, who 
painted the sea as it was never painted before, 
and never will be again, loses some of its bit- 
ing force in view of the stupendous and un- 
equalled achievement which we have this day 
to record. 

The submarine cable is laid! 

Europe and America are knit together by 
the electric telegraph! 

It is not possible to grasp the wondrous 
beauty and magnitude of this triumph. The 
ocean has defied man; now man defies the 
ocean, in so far as the subtle carriage of 
thought is involved. Down, down to its low- 
est deep—but late deemed fathomless—go 
the magic wires upon which play the har- 
monies of whole peoples. Under the home 
of the leviathans, clustered in obscurity and 
mystery, where no human »ye can reach, and 
where early faith placed the water-gods, run 
these cunning devices by which nation speaks 
to nation, continent to continent, in the light- 
nings of the heavens. The old theory of dis- 
tances, severances and physical possibilities, 
seems destroyed, to be replaced by new 
combinations and consequences. The sea’s 
storms, sucking down argosies and armadas, 
are now compensated for by the prowess 
which seizes the deep and uses it for human 
purposes, declaiming in the language of na- 
ture itself—silent and sublime. 

Each man must feel freer in the accession 
of so much power, What the earlier theol- 
ogies and romantic writings attributed to the 
functions of supernatural beings—the genii— 
the Olympiane—the force to strike off the dead 
drag of the flesh, and fly through ether to the 
uttermost ends of the earth, or to course the 
under waters of the ocean with the haste of 
light itself—is here thrust before the dazzled 
eyes of this age and all the nations, in the stern, 
fierce palpability of human triumph—of the 
work of man, who, advancing on chaos and 
the dark, has battled with the Titanic forces, 
and come of victor. 





We must believe that such a new reaping 
to human possibility must carry as vast more] 
as it does physical lessons. It cannot be that 
such a fresh boon from God to man, which 
exalts the least as well as the greatest of 
humanity, should not bear with it the princi- 
ple of love and liberty, even to the humblest 
and saddest. In the contemplation of such 
supernal glories accorded to the race, men 
will grow weary with oppression; they will 
rise with their newly-born destinies; they 
will mount ever onward and upward, until 
the better day which has ever fired the heart 
of poetry and prophecy shall have dawned 
on the race. 

Still, we must not forget that with such a 
triumph almost within our grasp, there is 
still a possibility that some accident may even 
yet interfere in the astonishing good fortune 
which has thus far attended this last attempt 
to lay the cable. No messages have yet been 
sent along its wires from one continent to 
the other; it is not even fully certain that the 
Agamemnon has arrived at Valentia Bay, 
and landed her end of the precious conduc- 
tor. * * * * 

It is, indeed, likely that she has done 80, 
since she had the same distance to traverse 
that the Niagara has so successfully accom- 
plished, and must, in alt probability, have 
proceeded at the same rate of speed, and 
have arrived at about the same time. That 
there has been no break in the flow of the 
electric current between the two ends of the 
cable is certain, since any such interruption 
would at once have been known. Still the 
current has hitherto bees employed only in 
transmitting signals, not messages, and it is 
thought probable that neither ship had on 
board instruments which could be used for 
writing. We must then wait for the assur- 
ance that the Irish end of the cable has been 
landed as safely as that yesterday brought on 
shore at Newfoundland, and for the applica- 
tion of proper instruments, before the great 
problem can be regarded as decisively solved. 
As our readers are doubtless aware, it is 
maintained by some electricians that des- 
patches cannot be intelligibly conveyed over 
such a length of wire so deeply submerged, 
and that the mere gending of signal flashes 
by no means settles that words can be written 
with the necessary rapidity and certainty. 

Let us hope, however, that all these points 
may be settled in the course of this morning; 

















and that in the congratulations of to-morrow 
there may not be a single reservation or doubt 
to diminish the unspeakable. exultation, nat- 
ural at an event which so belittles the im- 
agination and exceeds the eapacity of lan- 
guage. 
From The New York Herald, 6th. 
THE ATLANTIC CABLE—THE WORLD REVOLU- 
TION BEGUN. 

On learning the successful result of this 
great enterprise every American heart has 
experienced a thrill of delight. Every one 
has felt a glow of pride in the noble ship that 
has shown herself to be the just pride of our 
navy, and the gallant officers and crew whose 
unwearied and unremitted exertions have per- 
formed the mighty task. They have added a 
new ray to the glory of their country, and 
they will reap their reward. Mr. Field, to 
whose exertions the world owes no small 
share of the credit for this triumph of the 
mechanical genius of the age, has, with noble 
self-forgetfulness, embalmed their praise in a 
despatch which will have been published this 
morning in every important journal in the 
Union. 

No man can estimate the full importance 
of this event, which will be the starting point 
of the civilization of the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, as Fulton’s first trip up 
the Hudson in the little steamer Claremont 
was its starting point in the first half thereof. 
Steam navigation has revolutionizedsthe face 
of the world. With us it has built up an 
empire in the greatest fluvial region the world 
knows. It has changed the whole character 
of commerce and of the art of war. It has 
brought distant nations nearer to each other, 
both for offence and exchange. It has 
cheapened the product of every region of the 
earth to the consumer. It has virtually ex- 
tended the span of human life by increasing 
the succession of events within it. Though 
but an instrument, it has become the master 


_ Spirit of the age. But now comes a mightier, 


to dispute the wand of power with it. The 
magnetic telegraph ceases to be a local, and 
becomes an instrument of universal power. 
It grasps the thought of man and carries it 
instantaneously to the utmost confines of ciy- 
ilization. Henceforth the whole world is to 
be moved simultaneously by the same thought, 
and action will be immeasurably quickened. 
In political intercourse there is to be no more 
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waiting for intelligence as to what course 
this or that power will pursue. In commerce 
there is to be no more waiting for mails with 
market advices. In science, art, literature 
and every branch of knowledge, every event 
that will quicken the human intellect, every 
discovery that will open new paths of useful- 
ness, every achievement that will confer new 
power on man, will be at once communicated 
to every wing of the great army of progress, 
and the march of the world will be incredibly 
hastened. 

We do not say that all this is to occur at 
once; but it is all in the essence of things to 
come. Humanity is everywhere, and always 
childlike, and must learn by slow degrees to 
use the new power it attains. It must lose 
its habit of creeping, through the frequent 
use of its new ability to walk erect. It must 
forget to rely upon the accustomed attendance 
and support of the nurse by using the new 
self-confidence it has acquired. So it is with 
men, communities and nations. Old habits 
must be forgotten, old practices abandoned, 
old usages laid aside, and all superseded by 
the new systems that will come into play with 
the new scheme of instantaneous world-wide 
intelligence. Many a merchant thinks to-day 
that the Atlantic telegraph will be of little 
or no use to him—that he will seldom have 
occasion to use it in his business, But trade 
will change and adapt itself to the new ele- 
ments at its command, and he must change, 
or be left behind in the general advance. 
Every man of mature age can look back to- 
day and show to the doubter the fallacy of 
his idea. Thousands once thought that 
steamboats would be of little practical use. 
They believed, when Fulton went to Albany 
in thirty hours in his new-fangled invention, 
that they could continue going up and down 
the Hudson in sloops which took a week to 
perform the voyage, and still compete with 
those who went with Fulton. The man who 
believes to-day, in whatever walk of life he 
may be, that the Atlantic telegraph cable 
will be of little use to him, belongs to the 
class which once believed that stage coaches 
could still keep up with railroads; that the 
bluff old ships of yore were just as useful as 
the Adriatics and the Baltics of to-day, and 
that ocean steam navigation would never 
amount to much, The Atlantic cable will 
carry its influence into every man’s house, 
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business and bosom; and he that does not 
profit by its use must give way to him who 
does. 

From The New York Times, Aug. 6. 

THE telegraphic-wires have never thrilled 
with a more important message, or one that 
will be so universally hailed with unalloyed 
satisfaction, as this announcement of the ex- 
tension of this great instrument of enlighten- 
ment and civilization. The first exclamation 
‘of every one on hearing the news was, that it 
was too good to betrue. The unimpassioned 
message of Mr. Field, cool and grave as it 
sounds, must have been written under feelings 
of intense excitement, and it was carefully 
scanned to see if there were not some decep- 
tion in it! But, happily, it stood the test of 
close scrutiny; and though the news was 
thought too great to be true, it was readily 
believed. At no time could the announce- 
ment have come so unexpectedly as the pres- 
ent. The ill success of the other attempts to 
lay the cable had not only. confirmed the 
doubters, but had shaken the confidence of 
the most sanguine believers in the possibility 
of' the great work. Indeed, so little hope 
had been entertained of the success of the 
last Expedition, that since the sailing of the 
fleet from Queenstown, the subject had 
dropped from the public mind, and the press 
no longer discussed the probabilities and 
chances of success. 

Whether the Agamemnon should succeed 
in landing her end of the cable sefely on the 
Trish coast or not, the great experiment has 
been successfully made, and the question of 
telegraphic communication between America 
and Europe has been most triumphantly an- 
swered. Whether the present cable shall 
prove a success or not is a matter of second- 
ary importance; the important fact has been 
satisfactorily proved that a cable may be laid 


and the electric communication be kept up | 


its entire length. The process of laying an- 
other cable will be comparatively.an easy 
matter; and even if the present cable should 
prove a permanent success it will not be long 
before another company will be organized 
and another cable laid. There will be busi- 
ness enough for two lines, and the probabili- 
ties of an accident to one will render another 
a necessity. 

The great work is not yet complete; but 
its consummation is sufficiently near to au- 
thorize the most remarkable outburst of pop- 





ular exultation, wherever the news has pene- 
trated, that any event has ever caused. In 
all parts of the country and in the British 
provinces the same spontaneous joy has been 
exhibited, and in many places it was an- 
nounced by the firing of guns, by illumination, 
bonfires, and other popular demonstrations, 
From The Courier and Enquirer, 
HYMN TO THE ATLANTIC CABLE. 
Bow, Science, bow thy head in awe, 
With lightning chain in hand, 
Be still as through the ocean’s depths, 
Thou bindest land to land ; 


For thou hast wrought a miracle, 
Next to the Son of God, 
Thou walkest down the sea’s dark floor, 
High on its waves He trod ; 
He holds the lightning in the cloud, 
And thou within the wave, ‘ 
And wind and wave, which yield to Him, 
Thou hast had power to brave ; 


Then tremble thou before thyself, 
So near to God akin, 

That to thy hand his power comes, 
And seems to dwell therein ; 


And hushed and trembling thank the Lord, 
For favor on thee shed, 

That thou, through sea with lightning chain, 
‘Two continents hast wed. , 


SALUTATORY. 


Peace hath her victories, 
No less renowned than War. 


Ir was nobly said; and yet what did John 
Milton know of the victories of Peace ? How 
utterly impotent was even his imagination— 
the mightiest, perhaps, of modern times—to 
conceive of such a “ victory ” as that now an- 
nounced to the world! Had even his own 
Gabriel heralded to him that Peace should 
conquer space itself, and bring the continents 
into direct discourse with each other, he 
would have shrunk back amazed and incredu- 
lous. The poet’s eye, rolling in its finest 
frenzy, never caught the glimmering of. an 
idea like that; and even we, two hundred 
years after, familiar as we are with electricity, 
of which not even the name existed in Mil- 
ton’s day, and schooled as we have been for 


years in its thought transmitting powers, still - 


find it almost impossible to realize that the 
great ocean itself is no longer a barrier, and 
that the Old World and the New now speak 
to each other as those of the same household 
speak face to face. We have been made fa- 
miliar with what the electric telegraph can do 
upon dry land—have seen it convert all Europe 
into one vast whispering gallery, and on our 
own shores bring Newfoundland to the very 
ear of Texas—we have been prepared, too, 
by the successes in the Mediterranean and in 
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the North and Irish seas to expect great 
things in the way of sub-marine communica- 
tion—nay, this very trans-Atlantic enterprise 
itself has been progressing for twice a twelve- 
month, and has formed the topic of every-day 
remark and speculation until everybody had 
ventured upon something like an expectation 
that in some way, at some time, the end would 
be accomplished ; and yet, when the thing is 
actually achieved, it is almost impossible to 
credit it, it sounds so like a story from the 
land of dreams. The mind clings to the old 
habit of regarding the ocean—the “ deep and 
dark blue ocean”—as an everlasting un- 
changeable barrier between the continents. 


Unchangeable save to thy wild waves’ play ; — 
Time writes no wrinkles on thine azure brow— 
Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest now. 


The idea of vastness and grandeur which we 
have always associated with the sea is not 
easily reconciled with the fact that men may 
drop a morning compliment across it with as 
much ease as over any village creek. And 
yet if the old idea cannot be reconciled, why 
then so much the worse for the old idea; the 
fact is not going to give way to it even though 
we have to refrain our whole style of speech, 
and make it a penal offence for any Byron 
hereafter to attempt to pass the ocean off as 
“ boundless, endless, and sublime,” or “ dread, 
fathomless, alone.” It is the fate of Nature 
to be subdued by man. The Niagaras will be 
bridged, the Alps will be tunnelled, the At- 
lantics will be girdled; and it is all done, too, 
in pursuance of a very old commission—the 
commission to “have dominion over the earth,” 
given at the very first recorded interview of 
man with his Maker. It is only within the 
last age of the world that man has seriously 
put himself to his work, and henceforth there 
is no such thing as resting in it. Each “ vic- 
tory ” is but the summons to another battle. 
“A point which yesterday was invisible is the 
goal to-day, and will be the starting point to- 
morrow.” 


By a most proper arrangement, the first 
message that is to be transmitted between the | 


Old World and New, is to pass from the 
British Sovereign to the American Chief 
Magistrate, and will, doubtless contain an in- 
vocation of perpetual peace and firmest friend- 
ship between the two nations. The quick first 
use of the telegraph to convey such a greet- 
ing will be a fitting inauguration of its own 
peculiar work ; for no one agency has ever 
yet been brought into existence of any thing 
like the power to keep the two great nations 
of the world bound together in indissoluble 
concord. It will bring their commercial op- 


erations into the most intimate connection 
possible, and will render both simultaneously 
sensitive to any disturbing governmental in- 


fluence. 
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It will make a misunderstanding 
between the two governments impossible, by 
the facilities it will afford’ for immediate ex- 
planation ; and if a grievance shall again sud- 
denly arise like that which lately sprung up 
in the Gulf, it will enable a remonstrance to 
be communicated and a satisfactory response 
to be returned at once, without that feverish 
excitement and bad blood which were: so 
strongly, and, as it proved, so needlessly man- 
ifested in connection with the late difficulties. 
This telegraph is a victory not only of peace 
but for peace. It is not its mere commercial 
uses, nor the promise of any mere material 
benefits, that sent such a thrill of exultation 
all over our land yesterday. It was its moral 
results, its mighty bearing upon the interests 
of human civilization’ and progress that far 
more than aught else produced this grand 
outburst of feeling. The ascription of praise 
to high heaven, which was mele at_ Andover 
by the great crowd of those whose business 
it is to preach the gospel, will find an echo in 
every heart from one end of the land to the 
other. 


From The Journal of Commerce. 


THERE is good reason to hope that the 
great enterprise of uniting the Old and New 
Worlds has at length proved successful ; that 
man’s genius, industry and energy, have tri- 
umphed over time, distance, and the deep, 
We will not detract from the gratification 
which this news will occasion throughout the 
country, by any expression of doubt as to the 
success of the undertaking. Let us hope 
that it may be as complete as its most san- 
guine friends could wish, and that the 4th of 
August, 1858, may be marked in the world’s 
history as the day on which the Ocean Tele- 
graph was successfully laid. 

Should such prove to be the fact, we shall 
be a®le, at a distance of thousands of miles, 
to give and receive communications quicker 
than the light. The geographical position of 
New York will enable us to obtain intelligence 
of events in Europe, several hours before they 
occur. Being four hours in solar time Wést 
of the nearest European point—i.e., four 
hours elapsing after mid-day in Ireland, be- 
fore mid-day in New York—vwe are placed in 
that seemingly paradoxical, but in reality true 
and auspicious position. Hence, when the 
telugraih is in full operation, we shall, ere 
noon, receive intelligence of the closing of the 
London Exchange at four o’clock in the after- 
noon of the same day. Arrangements will 
doubtless be made for transmitting intelligence 
with equal promptness from the different 
capitals and various important cities of the 
old world. ' 

To America is especially due the glory of 








this invention. Professor Morse may indeed 
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have received a fortuitous hint, in that memor- 
able passage which he made across the At- 
lantic nearly twenty years ago; but he un- 
questionably amplified and improved upon it, 
with all the inductive power and inherent cal- 
culation of Franklin, when, standing serenely 
and confidently upon earth, he calmly, by the 
simple instrumentality of a kite and string, 
brought down the lightning from the height 
where the thunder rolled. ‘The experiment of 
the great philosopher was comparatively un- 

roductive; but that of his modern successor 

as been eminently practical, and, having been 
first applied to unite Baltimore with Wash- 
ington, has progressively advanced until it 
joins two worlds together. 

In a commercial point of view, the effect of 

the Ocean Telegraph will be very important. 

It may, indeed, put an end to those great 
speculations which have, until lately, been so 
largely carried on, on both sides of the At- 
lantic, when twelve (or more) days on an 
average separated its shores from each other ; 
but it will promote a more healthy trade. 
The merchant will securely give his orders— 
the stockbroker and the banker will issue his 
commands—with the certainty that neither 
can be materially affected by the condition of 
markets distant in point of position, though 
no longer of space. We may thus no longer 
have so many of those colossal strokes by 
means of which fortunes were realized at a 
blow, but we shall be free from many of those 
individual reverses which have hitherto fol- 
lowed the arrival of almost every steamer. 

In a moral point of view, the advantages 
will be great. It will no longer be in the 
power of the most rampant demagogue, or 
expatriated patriot, to sever nations whjch are 
thus closely united. All the ties of a common 
language, a general affinity, and for the most 
part of a similarity in institutions, will geceive 
their last and most enduring touch from this 
electric wire; and it is safe to predict that in 
future it will be almost impossible to involve 
the two nations in strife, when hostilities can 
be so easiiy averted by a few instantaneous 
explanations through the medium of the tele- 
graph. 

An inferior consideration presents itself, 
but to the individual members of a commercial 
community it is not of slight importance. 
We shall no longer have so many of those 
cases of fraud = flight from justice, when 
intelligence of the’ fugitive’s escape can be 
transmitted so long in advance that his arrival 
may be looked for by every steamer. In 
short, the adyantages now about to be opened 
to us are so numerous that it is only matter 
of regret that they must in the first instance 
be neceesarily limited. Should the experi- 
ment be attended with that success which 

many anticipate, there is no doubt that other 
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wires will be added, and the cost be ultimate] 
reduced by competition ; so that we shall at 
last see, as has been beautifully expressed, the 
great event which we this day record, produoc- 
tive of “peace on earth and good will to 
men.” ‘ 
From The Express, 5th. 

Ir was our happy privilege, in the Evening 
Express of yesterday, to announce to the 
we the successful consummation of, we 

esitate not to say, the most august and im- 
portant event the world has witnessed since 
the discovery of America by Christopher 
Columbus—the union of the Old World with 
the New—by one of the most extraordinar 
achievements of mind over matter, of whic 
the annals of science, ancient, medieval, or 
modern, bear record. The Atlantic telegraph 
is no longer a fond dream, or a hope, never 
fated to be realized. It is a splendid reality 
—an indisputable fact—but, at the same time, 
we must reverently say—a fact, the auspicious 
results and operations of which, in all their 
infinite and far-reaching variety, it is impossi- 
ble as yet for even imagination to grasp. 
Meanwhile, all honor to the courageous men 
who, in the face of the most disheartening 
discouragements, have pe unfalteringly on 
in the great work until it was crowned—as 
we see it is now crowned—with the trovhies 
of victory. Verily, they have their reward. 
Henceforth, be their place among 





“the few, the immortal names, 
That were not born to die ;” 


for, without being optimists, we can well afford 
to say that they have accomplished more for 
Christianity and civilization, humanity and 
progress, in the highest and best sense of 
these terms, than all the glittering names, 
from Nimrod to Napoleon, who hold their 
places in the temple of Fame, solely by virtue 
of wars, battle-fields, and vulgar conquests, 
which cost whole occans of human biood and 


human tears. Christianity, we say, will be - 


the gainer, in so far as this bond of communi- 
cation is destined to bring into being, in due 
time, a great brotherhood of nations—separ- 
ated by as wide, as deep and as stormy an 
ocean as ever, it is true, but in close and con- 
stant community of thought and intellect, 
sentiment aad feeling. Whatever thus heips 
to ;bring man into a closer fellowship with 
man, tends all the more to humanize him, 
and to make him feel that notwithstanding 
the vast varieties of climate, condition, ian- 
guage and race, the nations of the earth, after 
all, are but so many undivided members of one 
great human family, which the great Father 
of all intended should live in peace and har- 
mony together. The “time” for that peace 
and harmony has been long looked for, and 
it may be that the mighty work which has 
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just been accomplished —joining the two 

emispheres in one, as it were—is the dawn- 
ing of that blessed millennium which prophets 
have foretold, and of which poets have sung 
for thousands and thousands of years gone 
by. Thus hoping, then, are we not right in 
saying that these sons of science have accom- 
plished a mighty work for Christianity, and 

iven new harmony to the heavenly message 
—Glory to God ‘in the Highest, on earth 
peace and good will towards men”? Again 
—this ocean telegraph will do a great work 
for civilization, in furnishing new and illimit- 
able facilities for successfully prosecuting the 
arts and sciences and carrying on the opera- 
tions ef commerce in lands hitherto too re- 
mote from the grand centres of intellect, 
wealth and refinement to be blessed by their 
beneficial influences. For it must be remem- 
bered that this cable gives us not only direct 
communication with Great Britain and Eu- 
rope, but at once opens up a road, over the 
same lightning line, if need be, all the way 
through to India and China—thus bringing 
the entire globe almost at once within its cir- 
cuit. 

The barbarians can’t long remain barbarians 
when such a civilizing agency as this is fairly 
set towork ; and if Progress is not the gainer 
by it at once, and for all time to come, we 
can only say that progress is paralysed, and 
has lost the power to move one step farther. 

We do not expect that wars are to cease 
all at once in consequence of tkis bond of 
union between the Old World and the New 
—because, as long as there is as much “ hu- 
man nature” in man as there is now, he is 
certain to be fighting somebody or something 
all the while—but we do say that, by thus 
bringing nations into closer communion with 
one another, we help to consolidate their com- 
mon interests, and in so far do something to 
make them friends; and, as friends are never 
half so prone to quarrel or to go to war as 
foes, so we conclude that a great point is 
gained at the start for peace the world over, 
by the majestic ———~ which England and 
America so generously —_ hands to carry 
into effect, and the splendid if unexpected 
success of which is the occasion of so much 
real, heartfelt rejoicing, on all hands, as we 
write this. 

From The News, 6th. 


THE consummation long talked of, long 
hoped for, and it is not too much to say, long 
prayed for, seems at length to be realized. 
So, at least, our telegraphic reports inform 
us, and with a measure of solid particularity 
in details which leaves little room for rational 
doubt; and hence we are bound to believe 
the Atlantic telegraph cable has been success- 
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It is idle to attempt any particular estimate 
of the importance of such an event to the 
nation and the world. It is nothing less 
than the wedding of the continents, and the 
bond of union and fellowship between the 
nations. 

Future generations, to the latest day of 
time, will mark the year of this achievement 
as the brightest epoch since the birth of the 
Savior, in the world’s history, and will be 
compelled to chronicle its result as the most 
momentous in the peaceful and scientific so- 
lution of the problem of Universal Brother- 
hood, so long discussed by the Utopians of 
modern reform. 

If the success of this gigantic scheme is as 
reported, the leaders in the enterprise have 
achieved a fame little else than immortal. 


“ The steed called Lightning, say the fates, 
as caught in the United States ; 
’Twas Franklin’s hand that caught the horse, 
’Twas harnessed by Professor Morse.” 


But while we may rejoice to-day and in all 
the future in this modern and memorable 
sentiment, we cannot forget to bestow the 
largest praise upon Cyrus W. Field, to whom 
more than to any or all other men, the credit 
of this great achievement belongs. 

A new era has dawned upon the world, 
and through the co-operation of the only two 
great and free nations upon the face of the 

lobe. It is as if time and space were anni- 
ilated, and the broad Atlantic dried up. It 
is the completion of a perpetual bond of 
union between the Old World and the New, 
as well as a new guaranty for the integrit 
of our own national confederation, throug 
the potent agency of universal sympathy and 
good will. 

~The hearts of the nations pulsate in har- 
mony—a harmony “ never to be forgotten,” 
and, lét us hope, “ never to be broken.” 

National pride and captious criticism have 
both been employed to decry the fact that 
the telegraph begins and ends upon British 
soil. It is true there are its termini. There 
let them remain. Every moment’s reflection 
will only tend to convince the reflecting mind 
that such objections are of small consequence 
and for two reasons, among: others. In the 
first place, an East river ferry boat could go 
and san an anchor and destroy the cable, if 
necessary. In the next place, the interests 
of commerce, of humanity, and of general 
progress, immediately and perpetually enlist 
the sympathies and endeavors of the nations 
for the preservation of the Atlantic tele- 


graph. 

he project is American. Its consumma- 
tion belongs to the world. It matters not 
upon whose soil the consummation was 





fully laid. 


achieved. It opens a new era upon the 



















































world’s history, a new medium for the dis- 
semination of democracy, a new instrument 
for the promotion of universal harmony. 
Let us trust we cannot be disappointed ‘in 
the fancied completion of the work and re- 
joice in the glad tidings. 

The President may now give his daily 
compliments to the Queen. Let the — 
of the twe nations indulge in mutual con- 
gratulations. 

From The Boston Journal, August 5, 
THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH A FACT! 

THE great work is accomplished! Be- 
neath the waters of the Atlantic ocean, from 
shore to shore, the words of international 
good cheer are flashing back and forth as if 
the writers stood face to face! For all pur- 
men of the transmission of intelligence, the 

road Atlantic has sunk to a span, and hu- 
man genius annihilates practically both space 
and time. And yet, doubtless, human agency 
is but the blind instrument of carrying for- 
ward the Divine Will, which, having made 
all mankind of one blood, is steadily uniting 
all in the bands of common acquaintance, in- 
terest, and love. The piercing of the oceans 
by the electric wire is a wonderful step in 
this direction. We cannot now foresee all 
its results, nor a tithe of them. But this we 
know, that every great scientific achievement 
in the past has not only outrun the anticipa- 
tions of its main design, but has given birth 
to collateral benefits of unexpected but equal 
importance. 

The announcement of the laying of the 
cable at this time produces enhanced exhila- 
ration from the circumstances ‘preceding it. 
The late attempt had well nigh estroyed all 
hopes of a successful issue. it was generally 
thought that something might as well be 
done with the wire which the company had 
on hand as to let it decay on shore, but the 
assurance of a triumph over the obstacles 
which every experiment had only shown in a 
more formidable light were few and feeble 
indeed. So, while we were settling ourselves 
to receive the news of a final failure with 
resignation, lo! we are startled with the tid- 
ings of perfect success! The Chief Magis- 
trate of the Union is exchanging congratula- 
tions with the Sovereign of Great Britain. 
May the first use of the wire never be de- 

arted from in spirit! May it serve to bind 
in concord all the nations of the earth, and 
never cease from its functions of good till the 
sea shall give up its dead! 

From The Montreal Pilot. 

Europe and America conjoined! We 
wish that heaven had made us poetical, that 
we might raise a song of triumph on the suc- 
cess of one of the noblest works that ever 
the mind of man conceived or that his hand 
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could execute. The Atlantic cable is laid, 
and we are all within speaking distance of 
our own mother country, of the fatherlands 
of most of the people of this continent, and 
soon we shall be as closely allied to all the 
ene of the earth. It would be impossi- 
le to overrate the importance of this great 
—we had almost said greatest of events. 
Providence has, indeed, been kind to us, 
Now, as ever, let our gratitude, though it can 
never be commensurate with the boon con- 
ceded, swell our bosoms with thankfulness in 
excelsior. Nothing becomes us; our hearts 
are too full to allow us to enlarge upon the 
subject. So let “expressive silence muse 
His praise,” the Giver of all good, 


From The Times, Aug. 6. 

By a chain of electric communication ex- 
tending from Trinity Bay, Newfoundland, to 
this metropolis, we are informed that the last 
attempt to lay the Atlantic Telegraph: has 
succeeded, and that the Old and New Worlds 
are actually linked together by the magnetic 
wire. The intelligence is so much the more 
gratifying as we have been led, in common 
with the rest of the public—and ‘surely not 
without very plausible reason—to something 
like despair, not indeed of the ultimate suc- 
cess of the undertaking, but of its success 
with the existing machinery and under condi- 
tions apparently so unfavorable. It was not 
unnatural to apprehend that a cable which had 
parted at the bottom of the sea, and again 
within a few feet of the stern of the vessel 
that was paying it out, would never be 
stretched in safety across the Atlantic. But 
the feat has been accomplished, and the relish 
of the surprise is only the greater from pre- 
vious disappointment and uncertainty. Al- 
though the weather was unfavorable, the cable 
seems to have been paid out with the greatest 
regularity, the quantity of cable discharged 
from the two ships being the same every day 
within ten miles, ©n the first two days the 
amount paid out ¥ “cach ship was about 180 
nautical miles, or at the rate of between five 
and six miles an hour. On the 1st of August 
each ship paid out 170 nautical miles, or at 
the rate of seven nautical miles an hour. On 
the 2nd the rate was increased to seven nauti- 
cal miles and five-eighths, so that the result 
seems to show that a greater speed can be at- 
tained with safety than had been calculated 
on. We are told that there are good signals 
between the ships, but of course we wait with 
much anxiety more precise information as to 





























































the rapidity of communicatian that has been 
maintained. 

We sincerely congratulate the promoters 
of this great enterprise upon the triumphant 
success by which, after so many delays and 
disappointments, they have been rewarded. 
It is difficult so suddenly to realize the mag- 
nitude of the event which has just taken 
place ; the accomplishment of this mighty feat 
comes upon us not in the gradual and tenta- 
tive manner in which most scientific exploits 
have been performed, but with a rapidity 
worthy of the agent which it employs.- The 
steam engine, the other great discovery of 
our time, has been perfected little by little, 
and no one can exactly say when it was that 
each of the triumphs which it has successively 
achieved became possible. Practice was so 
far ahead of theory that high scientific au- 
thorities argued strongly against the possibil- 
ity of results, and were not refuted by counter 
arguments, but by the accomplishment of 
those very results the possibility of which 
they had denied. With the Atlantic Tele- 
graph it has been just the contrary. Theory 
had shown the practicability of the line, but 
practice lagged infinitely behind it. Instead 
of proceeding by slow degrees, the projectors 
have leaped at once to a gigantic success. 
We believe we are correct in stating that 500 
miles of telegraph have never befote been 
successfully laid under- water, and yesterday 
we received intelligence that a communication 
is fully established beneath 2000 miles of 
stormy ocean, under a superincumbent mass 
of water the depth of which may be calculated 
in miles. Only now, when it has succeeded, 
are we able fully to realize the magnitude and 
the hardihood of the enterprise. Over what 
jagged mountain ranges is that slender thread 
folded; in what deep oceanic valleys does it 
rest; when the flash whjch carries the thought 
of man from one contig: :t to another darts 
along the wire, through what strange and 
unknown regions, among things how uncouth 
and wild, must it thread its way! It brings 
us up tidings from the vast abyss, but not of 
the abyss itself, but of men like ourselves who 
dwell beyond. 

Since the discovery of Columbus nothing 
has been done in any degree comparable to 
the vast enlargement which has thus been 
given to the sphere of human activity. We 
may, now that this the most difficult problem 
of all has been solved, be justified in antici- 
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pating that there is no portion of the earth’s 
surface which may not be placed in immediate 


‘communication with us. We know that we 
have in our hands the means of a practical 


ubiquity. Distance as a ground of uncer- 
tainty will be eliminated from the calculation 
of the statesman and the merchant. It is no 
violent presumption to suppose that within a 
very short period we shall be able to present 
to our readers every morning intelligence of 
what happened the day before in every quarter 
of the globe. The Admirality will know to 
within a few miles the position of every ship 
in her Majesty’s service. The intelligence of 
a Caffre war or an Indian mutiny will reach 
us before the first blood that has been shed is 
cold, and we shall be able to economize the 
whole time consumed by the ordinary vehicles 
of intelligence. We see with not unnatural 
satisfaction that the advantage of the discovery 
will be the greatest to those countries the 
possessions of which are the most remote, 
and, therefore, that England has more to gain 
than any of her rivals. More was done yes- 
terday for the consolidation of our Empire 
than the wisdom of our statesmen, the liber- 
ality of our legislature, or the loyalty of our 
colonists could ever have effected. Distance 
between Canada and England is annihilated, 
For the purposes of mutual communication 
and of good understanding the Atlantic is dried 
up, and we become in reality as well as in wish 
one country. Nor can any one regard with 
indifference the position which the Atlantic 
Telegraph has placed us in regard to the 
great American republic. It has half undone 
the Declaration of 1776, and gone far to 
make us once again, in spite of ourselves, one 
people. ‘To the ties of a common blood, Jan- 
guage and religion, to the legitimate associa- 
tion in business and a complete sympathy on: 
so many subjects, is now added the faculty of 
instantaneous communication, which must 
give to all these tendencies to unity ana in- 
tensity, which they never before could possess. 

We are most happy that it has fallen to the 
lot of this country to carry out an enterprise 
in whicl®human nature is so deeply interested 


‘jin concert with the only other nation on the 


globe in which the flame of Science is fanned 
and kept alive by the breath of Freedom. 
Let those who are assembled at Cherbourg to 
celebrate another development in the art of 
destruction, and to féte the inauguration of a 





fortress avowedly designed to threaten the in- 
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dependence and prosperity of these islands, 
reflect on the true nature of the enterprise 
which has thus been executed, and turn from 
the contemplation of Science degraded into 
the handmaid of slaughter and devastation to 
Science applied to her legitimate office, as the 
conciliator, the benefactress and the enlight- 
ener of the whole human race. A military 
monarchy has created Cherbourg; political 
freedom and commercial enterprise have 
made the Atlantic Telegraph, and they have 
nothing to blush for in the comparison. 
From The Times (City Article). 
Tue Atlantic Telegraph shares of £1000 
each, which were yesterday offered at £340, 
immediately advanced this morning, on receipt 
of the telegram of success, to a nominal quo- 
tation of £600 to £800. Later in the day it 
was found that holders were extremely firm, 
and the final price was £880 to £920. The 
first through message from New York is now 
awaited with the utmost interest, and most 
persons connected with the American trade 
are sanguine of the permanent impulse it will 
give to the commercial intercourse of the two 
countries, and the economy it will also effect 
by frequently preventing the profitless ship- 
ment backward and forward of goods or 
specie. As the Niagara is announced to be 
in Trinity Bay, Newfoundland, the connection, 
with New York will most likely be established 
with great despatch. The land telegraph 
through Newfoundland runs from St. John’s, 
skirting Trinity Bay, to Cape Ray, on the 
other side of the island; thence there is a 
eable to Ashpee Bay, Breton Island, which 
connects with the lines through Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick and the United States 
system down to New Orleans. The working 
of the land line of about 250 miles across 
Newfoundland, has not hitherto been quite 
satisfactory, but it answers ordinary purposes, 
and there is an intention ultimately to avoid 
it by running a submarine cable from Placen- 
tia Bay to Cape Breton. The financial and 
general position of the Atlantic Telegraph 
company now appears to be as follows :— 
Their original paid up capital was £350,000 
and this has since been increased to £456,000, 
an additional £31,000 having been raised a 
short time back, and £75,000 in shares having 
been created to be handed over in payment 
for the exclusive privileges assigned to the 
company immediately on the successful com- 
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amount to participate in dividend is £456,000 
the capital actually received is £381,000. 
Out of this the charge for the entire cable 
has been paid, together with all other ex- 
penses, and a small cash balance is still in 
hand applicable to the current outlay. It is 
understood that the only additional capital 
now intended to be raised is the small sum 
that will bring the total to £500,000, and 
which is required for the stations, &c., that 
remain to be established. The colonial con- 
cessions to the company give them an exciu- 
sive right for fifty years as regards the New- 
foundland coast, and the shores of Labrador, 
and Prince Edward island, and twenty-five 
years as regards Breton Island. They have 
also a similar privilege for twenty-five years 
from the state of Maine. From the respect- 
ive governments of Great Britain and the 
United states the terms obtained are a pay- 
ment of £14,000 per annum from each for the 
transmission of their messages for 50 years, 
until the dividends amount to 6 per cent. on 
the original capital of £350,000, after which 
each government is to pay £10,000 a year, 
such payment to be dependent on the efficient 
working of the line. Previously to the failure 
of the first expedition, which sailed on the 
4th of August, 1857, and lost 383 miles of 
cable, the £1000 shares touched about £1150 
or £1200, and the lowest point has been 
£300, a sale having been made at that price 
since the attempt last June, when there was 
an additional loss of 480 miles. On the pres- 
ent occasion it appears that nearly 500 miles 
of cable remain, the total paid out from the 
two ships having been only 2022 miles. 
From The Post, August 6. 

Some hours at least before these lines meet 
the public eye, the civilized denizens of two 
continents will have been made aware, through 
electric ministration, of that mysterious 
agent’s highest triumph. Deep down in ocean 
waste, trailing its dark length over rocks, 
shingle and sand, winding serpent-like amidst 
the green frouds of sea-verdure, lies that 
mighty cable on which such hopes and fears 
were lately concentrated. Unchecked by the 
loud roaring of Atlantic billows, voiceless 
greetings are passing now between denizens 
| of the Old country and their children in the 
West. Henceforth exists another bond be- 
tween the two great Anglo-Saxon races which 
together exercise such a mighty influence over 
the destinies of the world. 

The consummation of this vast enterprise 





pletion of the undertaking. Although the 


is so overpowering to reflect upon, that at 
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this early hour after its completion the most 
ordinarily prosaic mind aight be pardoned 
for yielding itself up awhile to contemplations 
of vague grandeur, instead of running over 
within itself the specific items of physical ad- 
vantage which the successful deposition of the 
Atlantic cable has conferred on America and 
England primarily, but in no remote degree 
upon the whole world. 

It seems one may, without any hyperbole, 
pronounce this the highest scientific achieve- 
ment ever yet accomplished. It was sur- 
rounded with difficulties all itsown. The un- 
dertaking was of a sort that excluded from 
its vocabulary the words “nearly successful.” 
It was one of which may emphatically be 
said that a miss is as good as a mile. The 
problem was not whether submarine tele- | 
Sb aw communication admitted of being es- | 
tablished in the abstract, but whether it ad- 
mitted of being established in one particular 
case, involving the breadth of the Atlantic 
Ocean, and the natural configurations ,of its 
bed. The commercial risk to be encountered 
was greater than can be matched by the 
records of any enterprise ; not as regards the 
capital invested, but the tenure on which the 
investment was held. It was literally, as we | 
once hefore observed, a case of fortune hang- 
ing by a thread. 

To all concerned in the specific destinies of 
this, the first deposited trans-Atlantic cable, | 
the sources of gratification will be numerous | 
enough and powerful enough. Shares in a| 
successful enterprise carry their own solace. 
What more natitirally concerns outside behold- 
ers, and addresses itself to their sympathies, is 
starting from this great fact as a precedent, 
the thought of imagining what may and as- 
suredly will be accomplished in the way of 
oceanic telegraphs in times to come. No less 
curious than fortunate it is that in this line of 
enterprise the major problem should have | 
been the first to solicit and to receive a prac- 
tical demonstration. A glance at the map of 
the world will show that, in order to promote 
electric converse over the world, no such 
breadth of ocean span as between Ireland and | 
America need again of necessity be accom- 
plished. Nature has benignantly jotted down 
isles, and capes, and headlands, and promon- 
tories in such convenient sites, that, stepping 
from one to another (so to speak) the tele- 
graphic engineer may go dropping his wires | 
from span to span, as a spider her web from | 
branch to branch. | 

It is the fate of all things human to be tran- | 
sitory, and the fame of human achievements 
is about the most transitory of all. The feat | 
which begets such wonderment to-day will | 
soon be chronicled amongst the world’s com- 
monplaces ; and men of science will again be | 
pointed at as day dreamers, whose predictions | 
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are unsafe and unreliable; and fortunate (we 
may almost say providential) concurrences, 
those without which results could not have 
been effected, will be forgotten, or pass un- 
heeded. Whilst, therefore, the aura of pop- 
ular favor gently fans the memory of this 
great achievement, we may be permitted to 
call attention to the curious fact that, but for 
the casuality of an English surgeon, some ten 
years ago, observing, when at Singapore, that 
the handle of a native dagger was made out 
of a peculiarly elastic vegetable exudation, the 
Atlantic cable assuredly could not have been, 
if indeed any submarine electric cable what- 
ever. How wide apart and disconnected seem 
the two facts? We havea strong notion 
that when people grow wiser they will talk 
less of abstract science. Providence, who 
arranges nothing in vain, does not create 
truths that they may always lie dormant and 
unapplied. The Atlantic cable furnishes us 
with a simile more apt perhaps than elegant, 
So called abstract facts are generally, if not 
always, the ends of what, when spliced, be- 
comes a practical result. Let man at_ his 
peril cast the ends aside and fail to splice 
them. 

From The Post (second article), August 6. 

WHEN the Agamemnon and the Niagara 
left Cork harbor to renew the attempt to lay 
down the Atlantic telegraph cable, the expe- 
dition was generally considered a forlorn 
hope, and even those who had been most 
sanguine of success almost abandoned the 
expectation that the frail. compound of thin 
wires — gutta percha and tarred hemp — 
would be entirely laid down unbroken. The 
unlooked for success of this last effort is the 
more gratifying because it was unexpected, 
and the delight expressed yesterday by the 
underwriters of Lloyd’s, when the announce- 
ment was made, will be shared in a less self- 
ish spirit by the people on both sides of the 
Atlantic. The risk of the undertaking was 
estimated by the far-seeing men in the city 
at fifty per cent., at which rate, it is under- 
stood, insurances were effected to a large 
amount. The first message, therefore, from 
shore to shore put many thousands of pounds 
into the pockets of those who had ventured 
to “stand the hazard of the die.” 

The accomplishment of this important en- 
terprise has given a satisfactory solution to 
two problems that have for some time held 
mechanicians and scientific men in doubt— 
irst, as to the laying down of the cable unin- 
jured; and, secondly, as to the transmission 
of an electric current through it when safely 
deposited on the bed of the Atlantic. The 
main question, indeed, as regarded the proba- 
bility of stretching an insulated wire for a 


distance of two thousand miles in a deep sea. 


was limited to the fitness of the cable that 
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had been made, the many fractures of which | 
having proved that it was too frail for the 
purpose. That the thing was possible, by 
some means or other, there could be little 
doubt: but, if the present plan had failed, 
it would have caused so much discouragement 
that a long time would shave elapsed before 
another company of enterprising men could | 
have been formed to venture on a further at- | 
tempt, especially as it seemed very doubtful | 
whether electric currents could be transmitted 
through a submarine wire of so great a 
length with sufficient rapidity to be available 
for telegraphic purposes. The solution of 
the latter problem is by far the more impor- 
tant of the two, and the fact that a single 
message has been sent across the Atlantic 
has so far set at rest the question of tele- 
graphic communication with: America. The 
wire may break to-morrow, as the first sub- 
marine telegr&ph wire from Dover to Calais 
broke on the day after messages had been 
transmitted through it, but that will now 
matter nothing as regards the ultimate devel- 
opment of a system of instantaneous com- 
munication between the Old and the New 
World. The American telegraph is an ac- 
complished fact, and the difficulties that have 
been encountered and overcome in its reali- 
zation will serve to render further progress 
in perfecting it more easy and certain. 

We can now rejoice at the adverse circum- 


stances under which the important work has 


been successfully completed. Had the skies 
been propitious the success might have been 
considered due to specially favorable weather, 
and some discouragement. might have been 
thrown on future undertakings of the same 
kind, but to have achieved the conquest 
amidst a stormy sea, and with so weak:a ca- 
ble, is in the highest degree favorable to 
further efforts for the establishing of com- 
munication which will be necessary as the im- | 
portance and value of the telegraph become 
more appreciated. 

The accounts yet received of the progress 
of the laying down of the cable, and the de- 
scription of the signals transmitted, are very 
brief, but they are sufficient to show what an 
exciting time it must have been on both 
ships, as, hour by hour, and day by day, the 
distance between them increased, and the 
signals were continually interchanged. It 
was on the morning of the 29th ult. that the 
two ends were spliced together, and the ships 
steamed away towards opposite points of the 
compass. By noon on the following day 
they were two hundred and sixty-five miles 
asunder, and all well. From that time it be- 
came a question of life or death to the enter- 
rise, for any fracture of the wire would then 
ions left too small a quantity on board for 





the recommencement of the attempt. How 
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anxiously those immediately interested in 
the work must have looked to the instru- 
ments to see if the signals were continued; 
and, when assured that the connection re- 
mained unbroken, there was the further 
anxiety whether, as the signals more and 
more’ prolonged by increase of distance, the 
detention of electricity in the submerged 
wire would not at length prevent the separ. 
ate signals from being perceived! On the 
third day eight hundred and eighty-four 
miles of the cable had been paid out by the 
two ships, with the signals still good. On 
the fourth day one thousand two hundred 
and fifty-six miles of wire were laid down ; 
on the fifth one thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-four miles; with no interruption in the 
communication ; and on the morning of the 
fifth day, after the two ends of the cable had 
been joined together in the middle of the 
Atlantic, the Agamemnon anchored off Va- 
lentia, and, by signals through the magic 
wire, held converse with the Niagara in Trin- 
ity Bay, Newfoundland. 

The accounts received from Valentia very 
briefly state that “good signals are passing 
between the ships,” bat make no mention of 
the rate of their transmission. Experiments 
made through the whole length of wire, 
when lying in the dockyard at Devonport, 
showed that the effect of the detention of the 
electricity in passing through it was to dimin- 
ish the rapidity of transmission to twenty 
separate signals, or about five words per 
minute. It would be satisfactory to find that 
the submersion of the wire has not prolonged 
the intervals still more beyond the usual rate 
of transmission, which is:about twenty words 
in the same time through a single wire. 
This telegraph cable may seem but a very in- 
adequate means, after all, of effecting a cor- 
respondence between Europe and America 
if it will not convey words faster than five in 
a minute, but even at that slow rate much 
important business might be transacted; and 
as upwards of three hundred messages of 
the ordinary length could be transmitted in 
the course of twenty-four hours, the under- 
taking would answer as a commercial specu- 
lation if the cable remain intact for five or 
six years. But it is not to this single cable 
that we must look for telegraphic communi- 
cation with America. Its successful estab- 
lishment is sure to be followed by several 
other enterprises, which, benefiting by the 
experience gained in laying down the first 
telegraphic wire, and assured of the possibil- 
ity of transmitting electric signals to that 
distance, will proceed in confidence, and will 
complete a system of telegraphic communi- 
cation of which the single line now success- 
fully laid down is the glorious percursor. 
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From the London News, Aug. 6. 

Tue fifth of August will heneeforth be 
celebrated as the day on which’ the Old and 
New World were brought into instantaneous 
communication, by the triumph of mind over 
matter. In an age of marvels, the most mar- 
vellous work of all has been effected. The 
wildest imagination of the wildest poet heyer 
ventured to play with such a wonder as this. 
The despised men of science, the patient 
questioners of nature, have found the means 
of freeing the subtle lightning confined in a 
few drops of water or a few grains of metal. 


They have laid a pathway for it to travel | 


through the lowest, stillest depths of the At- 
lantic, far below the influence of wave and 
storm. The imprisoned spirit, freed from 
matter by thought, conveys its commands 
with the rapidity of its liberator. 

The same subtle spirit which directed Col- 
umbus to the shores of the New World, 
now becomes man’s messenger to carry his 
thoughts from one world to the other. ‘The 
same power which made the needle point to 
the pole to lead the mariner over -the path- 
less ocean, now conveys man’s messages be- 
low its abyss with a rapidity that mocks even 
the flight of time. 

It was nearly two centuries after Marco 
Polo brought the pole of the magnetic needle 
for navigation from China before the adven- 
turous Columbus, trusting to its guidance, 
discovered the Indies of the West. Science 
now marches with more rapid strides. The 
same generation which witnessed the first 
steamboat tempt the waters in defiance of 
wind and tide, saw steam unite the Old and 
New World in hebdomadal communication. 

It is hardly seventy years since Madame 
Galvani observed the convulsions of the frogs 
she was preparing for her husband’s soup, 
wken touched by an electrical conductor. 
Her accidental observations gave birth to 
those splendid series of discoveries which, in 
less than a century, have unfolded such 
strange pages in the book of nature, and 
which the utilising spirit of the age has al- 
ready so successfully appropriated to the exi- 
gencies of the highest degree of civilization. 

Lord Bacon taught us that the best mode 
of acquiring a knowledge of the secrets of 
nature was to ask her questions, with a hum- 
ble, diligent, teachable spirit. Three-score 
years and ten have been devoted to the in- 
quiries—W hy does amber when rubbed draw 
light feathers to itself? Why does the 
magnet attract iron and point to the poles? 
Why should a dead frog be apparently 
brought again to life for an instant, if when 
one metal touches a nerve and another a 
muscle these two metals be united to a third ? 
The answers to these three questions have re- 
duced all three phenomena to the action of 


one single cause. ll lead. to the subtle 
spirit or power we call electricity. Though 
as yet we know not what this electricity is, 
we have learnt to tame it. It is the spirit of 
the storm. We see it in the lightning; we 
hear it in the thunder. We make it our 
Vulcan, to eliminate metals from. the earth 
which swim on water. We cause it to rend 
rocks asunder. It is the slave of the metal- 
lurgist. We make it reduce the works of an 
age into instantaneous ruin. It has crumbled 
Russia’s proudest engineering triumph into 
dust, with the resistless power of the thunder- 
bolt; and now it is our Mercury to carry 
winged messages from the Old World to the 
New with lightning speed. 

The triumph of the Atlantic cable is all the 
greater, as previous failures have shown that 
the work was one of no slight difficulty. When 
‘we announced the last failure we did so still 
sanguine of the ultimate success of the great 
undertaking. Three hundred and _ thirty 
miles of cable had been laid in the lowest 
depths of the Atlantic. Failure, therefore, 
presaged success. If three hundred miles 
could be laid, why not three thousand if 
necessary? Perseverance has been rewarded 
with its natural results. 

The rendezvous was reached by the two 
vessels on Wednesday, the 28th of July. 
The next morning the Niagara’s portion of 
the cable was spliced to the Agamemnon’s on 
board the latter. By noon the next. day, 
(Friday,) 265 nautical miles were laid between 
the two ships. On Saturday the distance be- 
tween the Agamemnon and Niagara was in- 
creased to 540 miles. On Sunday it was 
884, on Tuesday 1,256, and on Wednesday 
1,854 miles. At six o’clock in the morning 
of Thursday, the 5th of August, the Aga- 
memnon was anchored in Valentia harbor. 
The Niagara had safely reached Trinity Bay, 
Newfoundland. The two ships were united 
by 2,022 miles of cable, and the Atlantic 
telegraph. was conveying to both crews the 
gratifying intelligence that their anxieties 
were over, and the work done well without 
an accident to mar it. 

As if to increase the triumph of success, 
the brief despatch from Valentia notes that, 
with the exception of the last day of the 
operations, the weather has been unfavorable. 
Thus in one week steam power, guided by 
human skill, has united Great Britain and 
America in the electrical communication of 
one second. The extremely ingenious tele- 
graph of Professor Hughes, which we have 
lately described in our columns, will now 
enable the telegraph clerk in London. to 
print a letter of the alphabet in London,-and 
the same letter, at an interval of one second, 
on a strip of paper, in good Roman type and 








good Printer’s ink, at New York. He may 
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then print letter after letter at intervals of 
half asecond. Thisis now the possible speed 
of transmission. . 

The laying down the cable is not the only 
triumph. The question is now settled that 
electrical waves can be sent and made intel- 
ligible through more than 2,000 miles of wire 
submerged in the lowest depths of the ocean. 
Wise acres shook their heads, and owlish 
foreboders of failure calculated the pressure 
of the ocean on a cable two miles under 
water. There were ugly phenomena, entitled 
retardations of submarine currents. Could 
the electric wave move freely through a wire 
a little thicker, if any, than a lady’s bodkin, 
without being stopped by such gigantic pres- 
sure? This was an anxious question? It is 
now answered by the successful communica- 
tions between the Agamemnon in Valentia 
Harbor and the Niagara in Trinity Bay, New- 
foundland. 

It is not often we sympathise with any 
transaction bearing the semblance of gam- 
bling, but we must confess that we could not 
help wishing that the adventurous individual 
who is said the other day to have bought an 
Atlantic telegraph share at £300, had bought 
a score of them. ‘The success of the Atlantic 
telegraph follows immediately after the an- 
nouncement of the Red Sea telegraph becom- 
ing a possibility. Surely England, with her 
great Indian empire and its thousand exi- 
gencies, will never rest till she has carried 
her Indian telegraph from the Land’s End to 
Gibraltar, from Gibraltar to Malta, from 
Malta to Alexandria, thence by the Red Sea 
to Bombay. The next step will be to con- 
nect Ceylon or Madras with Singapore and 
the -Australian colonies by an electric wire. 
England will thus, as nearly as possible, ren- 
der herself independent of all foreign inter- 
ference. 

Deep sea telegraphy is i in its infancy, 
and the Atlantic success is but the birth of a 
great power, which must speedily bring Great 
Britain into immediate communication with 
all her dependencies. 


From The London Shipping Gazette, August 5. 


THE Atlantic cable is laid. Such is the 
substance of the brief announcement received 
this day from the coast of Newfoundland via 
Valentia. The success of this experiment 
solves, in the most complete manner, the ques- 
tion of the possibility of depositing the electric 
cable at almost any depth,.and, will give a 
stimulus to enterprises in submarine tele- 
graphy which cannot fail to exert a wondrous 
influence on human afiairs. ‘While the result 
of the attempt was yet doubtful, undertakings 
had been shadowed out for connecting Amer- 
ica with the continent of Europe by another 
and more direct line, and no less than three 


distinct enterprises are on foot for putting the 
cities of British India en rapport with the 
metropolis. If these designs were not only 
conceived, but had, as we may say, taken a 
ractical form, while the success of the At- 
antic experiment was at least problematical, 
it is but natural to suppose tne pens wili 
now regard the successful conclusion of their 
labors as a matter of certainty, and that new 
schemes for connecting distant countries with 
our own will start into existence in all direc- 
tions. The obstacles in the way of a system 
of oceanic telegraphs, considered by many 
qualified to speak on such a subject as insur- 
mountable, were those created by the great 
depth of the ocean and the irregularity of its 
bed, and the force required to propagate a 
current of electricity through a cable of the 
necessary length. Professor Morse, aided by 
Mr. Bright and Dr. Whitehouse, disposed of 
the latter difficulty by a series of most con- 
clusive experiments made two years since at 
the telegraph office in Old Broad street; 
while the investigations of the bed of the At- 
lantic by Lieutenant Maury, if they did not 
remove the former Ba ly rendered the 
task of encountering them a feasible under- 
taking, and even pointed out the submarine 
formation on which the cable might be de- 
posited, if only the appliances were provided, 
and the undertaking conducted with patience 
and with skill. These conditions have all 
been fulfilled, and the result is before us in a 
telegraphic message sent by the Engineer in 
charge of the Atlantic Cable Expedition from 
Trinity Bay, in Newfoundland, announcing 
the completion of this wondrous undertaking. 
This is, indeed, intelligence on which we can 
congratulate the people of both continents. 
We feel that we cannot close these remarks 
better than by repeating the language which 
we employed two years ago when discussing 
the probable results of this, the last and great- 
est application of electric agency :— The 
consequences which may flow from this exten- 
sion of social and commercial intercourse are 
utterly incaleulable—for who is to predict the 
results of all the civilized nations of the earth 
being brought together like the inhabitants of 
the same city? We have seen strange events 
in our time, but we form little idea of the 
effect of such a state of things upon the future 


that future may bring are as inexhaustible as 
the inventive faculty of man.” 


From The London Shipping Gazette, August 6. 





WE were able to announce in our impres- 
sion of yesterday that the great mechanical 
feat on which the eyes ef Europe and Amer- 
|ica have been specially directed with such in- 
| tense interest recently has been successfully 
|accomplished—that the Atlantic submarine 


of the human race, for the changes which, 
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cable was laid. This step forms an era in 
commerce and engineering operations, the 
results of which can scarcely yet be foreseen. 
Not only will communication be now opened 
with the American and Canadian existing 
meshwork of wires (already covering 50,000 
or 60,000 miles), but the extension across the 
American Continent to the Pacific will be sure 
to follow. Our distant new colonies on the 
northwestern shores of the Pacific will. rise 
into fresh importance by circumscribing, as it 
were, the distance between them and the 
mother country to a mere span as regards 
time. ‘The Colonial Ministry of the day, may 
issue his edicts from his office in Downing 
street, and receive replies from British Colum- 
bia or Vancouver before he goes home to 
dinner. Such predictions are now no mere 
flights of fancy. ‘Those who were wont to be 
incredible as to the bare possibility of deposit- 
ing acable over the bed of the ocean, have 
no longer an argument to hurl at the man of 
science and the practical engineer. Doubt 
and scepticism as to the achievements of 
science are now at an end. ‘To the philoso- 
pher and the engineer of the nineteenth cen- 
tury distances «are nothing, and the obstacles 
presented by half inhabited countries and 
half civilized tribes of men are, in his estima- 
tion, of but little account. Every year, by 
the progress of steam, the Continents have 
been gradually, as it were, brought nearer, 
and now that science has established the sub- 
marine telegraph, distance is almost annihi- 
lated. 

The two Continents are now veritably bound 
together by the closest ties. Brother John 
and Brother Jonatlfan can now speak to each 
other hourly over the wires, and tell of their 

rofits and losses, their hopes and their fears. 

Jespite the tormer mishaps and the prog- 
nostics of failure, we always expressed our 
confidence in the ultimate accomplishment of 
this great undeftaking—the greatest, indeed, 
of this century. And equal confidence was 
expressed on the other side of the Atlantic. 

Compared with the magnitude of the under- 
taking, one is surprised at the small amount 
of expense incurred in this feat of linking to- 
gether the two Continents, for it bears a small 
proportion to the great expense incurred in 
tunnelling and forming many of our principal 
railway lines. And the hazard was great, so 
much depending upon the condition of the 
weather and the chapter of accidents, which 
might at any time snap the cable. 

The pursuits of the student of nature’s 
laws are often looked upon as not likely to be 
productive of any utilitarian result, and yet 
the power of thinking across thousands of 
miles of ocean has been added to our primeval 
mental capabilities, simply by the fact that 
such men as Franklin, Morse, and Faraday 
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were prone to inquire into the philosophy of 
the common things of the world. Copper, 
zine, and oil of vitriol are very ordinary sub- 
stances, and yet by studying their properties 
the man of science cart put a girdle of thought 
around the world, and revolutionize all the 
affairs of civilization. While this operation 
of depositing an electric cable in the bed of 
the Atlantic will redound greatly to the credit 
of British engineers and navigators, our 
brethren on the other side of the Atlantic 
must not lose their meed of praise, for to 
their forethought, perseverance, and scientific 
enterprise, the successful result’ we are chroni- 
cling, is mainly due. The names of Professor 
Morse, Lieut. Maury, Mr. Field and Mr. Pea- 
body will always be prominently associated 
with the undertaking. It was the soundings 
originated by Lieutenant Maury, the deduc- 
tions drawn therefrom, and his careful study 
of the currents, &c., of the ocean, which first 
led to the serious consideration of the project. 
Moreover, the company was first formed in 
America; and the successful connection with 
Newfoundland first paved the way for. the 
further extension. The next step in the chain 
of electric communication will be the laying 
of a cable from Bombay to Suez, and after 
that it will be difficult to say where telegraphy 
will stop. Already our Indian Empire has 
largely benefitted by the electric telegraph. 
It has made its way to Australia, linked to- 
gether Victoria and Tasmania, and will ere 
long be carried across the Australian con- 
tinent, so as to communicate with Singapore 
or some part of the Asiatic continent. Thirty 
thousand miles of submarine cable would 
unite the five great land divisions of the globe 
together. 


From the London Telegraph (newspaper) Aug. 6. 


THE sweets of success are said, doubtless 
with much truth, to be heightened by previous 
disappointment ; and, supposing that assump- 
tion to be correct, the directors of the Atlan- 
tic Telegraph Company must have been in a 
state of pleasurable excitement yesterday 
when they received the welcome intelligence 
that their cable, concerning which so many 
conflicting opinioris had been advanced, was 
actually laid, and that there were “ good sig- 
nals” between the Agamemnon, already re- 
turned to Valentia, and the Niagara, which 
had arrived in Trinity Bay, Newfoundland. 
This “ great fact”—for it well deserves to be 
so designated—of course disposes of all the 
sinister auguries and elaborate arguments by 
which it was endeavored to prove that a cable 
of ‘the peculiar construction and weight of 
that employed in this great enterprise could 
never answer its intended purpose. At pres- 
ent we are told little more than that the 





American vessel is on one side the Atlantic, 
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and the English on the other; but that alone 
is sufficient to show that the main problem is 
solved ; the possibility of laying down the wire 
rope across the ocean has been established ; 
and, that being demonstrated, all the rest is 
comparatively easy. Even should a “ solution 
of continuity” subsequently occur—such as 
mysteriously took place on the last trial—that 
will not invalidate the present success; still 
less would it form any argument against re- 
yewed attempts until a permanent result is at- 
tained. How it was that with the same cable, 
and, as far as is known, with the same me- 
chanical appliances, the experiment proved 
this time fortunate, when on the two former 
occasions it was a decided failure, we shall 
learn in due time; but the weather at least 
will not account for it, since the dispatch 
which conveys the happy news states that it 
has been “ very unfavorable.” It seems, how- 
ever, there was “ luck in odd numbers,” since 
on the third trial the job was accomplished ; 
nor were the mechanicians and cable layers 
long about it, for though the rendezvous took 
place on the 28th ult., when the “ first splice ” 
was made midway between the Old and New 
Worlds, in less than tight days signals were 
exchanged between the two vessels, after ar- 
riving at their respective destinations. ‘The 
directors of the company are entitled to all 
the credit to be derived from courage and per- 
severance. They were not disheartened by 
two costly failures, but still having confidence 
in their cable, even after most other persons 
had lost faith in its capabilities, resolved to 
venture a third time, and the event has proved 
their calculations to be well founded. The 
interest taken in the issue of the experiment 
was vividly shown by the commotion created 
in the city by the news of its success, and still 
more substantially by the speedy rise in the 
value of the shares, which after being de- 
pressed as low as £200 per share, suddenly 
advanced to from £800 to £1,000, with every 
prospect of a further increase in value. 

The great telegraphic problem having been 
thus far solved, the next point for considera- 
tion is, whether it will be a paying enterprise. 
No doubt a large portion of the interest at- 


attempt would be made with all the advan- 
tages of previous experience, and, it may be 
added, of previous mistakes. It has already 
required two series of blunders before the 
“art of sinking” could be brought to perfec- 
tion; and though the cable is the same, yet 
when we get the detailed accounts, we have 
no doubt it will be found that the lucky result 
has been mainly owing to improvements in 
“paying out.” The former machinery was 
pronounced too complex and elaborate, and 
with the system of checks and brakes in opera- 
tion, it is not very surprising that the experi- 
| ment broke down altogether. On the last oc- 
casion it was understood that a good deal of 
the paying-out machinery was to be thrown 
overboard;-and if this intention was acted 
upon, it is probable enough that the success 
|just recorded was thereby greatly promoted, 
Recurring, however, to the business part of 
the question, it is obvious that the amount of 
dividends to the shareholders will depend 
upon the facilities afforded to the commercial 
community for intercommunication. ‘The gov- 
ernments of the two countries may, and doubt- 
less will, do much to insure a favorable result 
to the speculation; but, after all, its pros- 
perity rests mainly with the public. Looking 
lat the commercial interests involved, several 
| lines of communication will be required, since 
lit is only by this means that messages could 
| be transmitted in a sufficient number to pro- 
j|duce a goodly revenue. Then there is the 
question of charges, which some of the Ameri- 
can journalists are “ calculating ” at the fabu- 
lous rate, if we mistaké not, of several dollary 
a word, a sum which would amount to an ab- 
solute interdiction in most cases, though it 
might lead to marvellous concision of style 
in the communications actually sent. Such 
“fancy prices,” of course, could not be main- 
tained, nor would it answer if they could. 
With moderate charges, nevertheless, there is 
/every reason to hope that the Atlantic Tele- 
graph Company will be numbered with the 
prosperous class of undertakings, as it un- 
doubtedly deserves to be, if only on account 
of the magnitude of the enterprise, and the 
vast benefits it is fitted to confer. That the 








tached to it is independent of the question of | two great nations in which liberal institutions 


profit, since the importance of electric commu- 
nication between England and America can- 
not be over rated. It is, nevertheless, as a 
speculation that it is brought before the pub- 
lic, and as such it must be considered. It: is 


have been developed to a larger extent than 
in any other part of the world, should be yet 
more closely linked together by the wondrous 
electric agency which is to be the medium of 
'their wants and wishes, must be viewed, not 





tolerably apparent that, to be a lucrative un- | only as a triumph of scientific skill, but a great 
dertaking, more than one line must be laid | gain to humanity. In political, no less than 
down. This, however, is not to be regarded | commercial intercourse, its value will be de- 
as the principal difficulty; the “first step,” | monstrated ; all mistake and misunderstand- 
which the proverb tells us “costs” so much, | ings will be susceptible of an easier settlement 
has been taken, and it logically follows that, | when the telegraph wires are in full opera- 
if one rope can be safely submerged, a second | tion; and had it been possible, during the 
would be a much easigr achievement, since the | late “ difficulty,” for our Foreign Secretary to 
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have exchanged a few courteous messages with 
General Cass, doubtless the irritation caused 
by the too pertinacious curiosity of our British 
cruisers on the coast of Cuba would have been 
soothed at a much earlier period. It is pos- 
sible, indeed, that the cable now happily laid 
down may be sometimes made the medium of 
angry and defiant missives between wrathful 
Ministers.; but as a rule, we may safely antici- 
pate that the messages destined for transmis- 
sion, whether political and diplomatic, or 
merely mercantile, will be of a pacific charac- 
ter, and contribute to the maintenance of cor- 
dial relations between the two countries, be- 
cause they will tend to promote their mutual 
interests. 

The future stages of the experiment will of 
course be watched with double interest; but, 
the great difficulty having been surmounted, 
the remaining obstacles need not occasion 
much anxiety. No doubt in truth existed 
that a cable would ultimately be laid down, 
the only question being as to the fitness of the 
one that was selected. But though success- 
fully submerged, it does not follow that an- 
other description of line may not be better 
adapted for the purpose. The best kind of 
rope for spanning the ocean is still an open 
question, and the experiments of the company 
may go far to resolve it. In the meantime, 
we cannot but congratulate the directors on 
the success of their operations, and have only 
to express a sincere hope that the work that 
has been so well begun will have a befitting 
consummation. 


From The London Telegraph, August 6. 


MUCH excitement was caused this morning 
by the intimation that the Atlantic telegraphic 
cable had been successfully submerged. It 
gave unqualified satisfaction, for besides the 
political and commercial importance of the 
connection, it is unquestionably the greatest 
scientific achievement of modern times. If 
the details are as efficiently completed, and 
messages can be freely transmitted, for there 
seems to be some doubt upon the subject, it 
will cause a remarkable revolution in the 
character of mercantile operations between 
the two countries, especially those connected 
with the exchanges, marine insurances and 
cotton speculations. The news from the 
South American States, via Panama, will reach 
this country in a few days, and the necessity 
of American correspondents for English jour- 
nals will be outils if not altogether obvi- 
ated. It is much to be desired that another 
line should be undertaken, for the «present 
one will not be sufficient, and in the event of 
an interruption we shall have to return to the 
old system. 


From The Liverpool Mercury, August 6. 
THE grand event of the day is the success 
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of the Atlantic Telegraph Company in their 

great enterprise of connecting Europe with 

America by the electric wire. From Valentia 

Bay in Ireland to Trinity Bay on the coast of 

Newfoundland, there is now a perfect connec- 

tion and means of communication with the 

speed of thought. This is one of the greatest 

and noblest wonders of the age; and we 

must all join in hoping that England and the 

United States, as they have united in carrying 

out this great enterprise, will be equally bene- 

fitted by its results. In a few weeks we shall 

have daily, if not hourly, communication from 

New York and New Orleans in London and 

Liverpool, and in return shall transmit to. 
those cities all the news not only of the 

United Kingdom, but of the Continent of 
Europe. Before long, so soon as the great 

enterprise for uniting England with India .is 

completed, we shall also send the news of 
Asia to America; nor is it at all extravagant 

to expect that the great Anglo Saxon com- 

munities in South Africa and Australia will 

before long be brought into communication 

with the British possessions in India, with the 

British islands, and with the United States of 
America. England will thus stand as the 
great means and centre of communication 
with all the nations sprung from or connected 
with her. In comparison with this grand 
adaptation of the powers of nature, the Cher- 
bourg fétes sink into child’s play. 

Those fétes at Cherbourg will not, however, 
be without their use in smoothing down recent 
irritation ; whilst with the wonderful progress 
which England is making in steam navigation, 
commerce, telegraphic communication, and 
other elements of naval greatness, the works 
of Cherbourg can never be really dangerous 
to us. Ina few months a line of submarine 
telegraph from our old Norman possession of 
Alderney to the coast of England will instruct 
us of every movement amongst the vessels at 
Cherbourg before they are well out of the 
harbor. 

From The Liverpool Times, August 6. 

No event of ancient or modern times can vie 
with the importance of the great fact which 
we this day have the gratification of announe- 
ing to our readers—the successful laying of 
the Atlantic cable, and which we announced 
yesterday forenoon. Viewed in every re- 
spect, it tells us the inhabitants of the Old and 
New World have this day entered upon anew 
era—that art and science have wrough fresh 
wonders, and, by the magic touch of the elec- 
tric fluid, we can hold converse with our mer- 
cantile correspondents or personal friends and 
relations, although separated from us to the 
extent of nearly ten thousand miles. Our 
forefathers laughed at, to them, the absurd 
idea of steam locomotion, and the utmost cre- 





dulity prevailed in the latter part of the last 
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century, when it was stoutly asserted that we 
could travel upon land only at the rate of 
thirty miles an hour. But these fancied im- 
possibilities have been swept away, and the 
railway train sweeps along at thirty, forty, 
fifty, sixty—aye, in some instances seventy 
miles an hour. This, however, is only one of 
the many triumphs of steam. It has not only 
annihilated space and melted towns into cities, 
and villages into towns; it has made the bar- 
ren wilderness sing with joy, and opened up 
new and profitable channels of commerce and 
industry, but it has lent a helping hand in the 
production of necessaries which contribute to 
material interests and enjoyment. The steam 
plough performs the physical operations of 
the husbandman, and the threshing machine 
abridges manual labor and does the work of 
the “ barn” with greater facility and at smaller 
cost. 

Again, what steam has done for agriculture 
and commerce was only the precursor of still 
greater and mightier achievements, The 
electric telegraph first manifested its power 
and influence on land. It brought London 
and the provinces into immediate communica- 
tion with each other, and in some degree im- 
parted a few of the advantages which the in- 
vention was calculated to confer upon the 
whole universe. From the United Kingdom 
it was extended across the channel to the 
Continent. Ireland was next placed in instant 
communication with London, and now the 
President of the American Union can hail 
Queen Victoria at Cherbourg, bid good morn- 
ing to the ruler of France, accost the King of 
Belgium, tell the Queen of Spain that he 
don’t want Cuba except at a fair price, intimate 
to Austria and Prussia that their Ambassadors 
at Washington and at their ports are in the 
enjoyment of good health. Yea, even the 
Czar of Russia can learn how the building of 
his war steamers gets on, whenever he makes 
a contract for their construction in the United 
States. Merchants, too, can know the “ ups 
and downs,” the speculative fluctuation in cot- 
ton, corn, provisions, and all other commodi- 
ties imported by us from America; whilst the 
go-ahead American trader will not be slow to 
post himself up in the movements of every 
article which we send out to the Western 
Continent. Thus, then, the ruling sovereigns 
on the Eastern side of the Atlantic will be 
well informed of what is passing in most parts 
of the New World. The slightest political 
commotion in any State, republic or kingdom, 
will be wafted across the entire length of the 
electric wires. An uprising of slaves in the 
Southern States of the American Union, a 
fillibustering scheme upon Cuba, an invasion of 
or an emeute in Mexico, or an attempt at ill- 
advised and unsuccessful attempts at rebellion 
in any part of the British American Provinces, 


. 





will find its way, without delay, to this coun- 
try. On the other hand, the tottering of 
continental dynasties, the aggressive designs 
of any of the despotic rulers of the Old 
World, or the first symptoms of any one race 
or people desiring to throw off the yoke of 
their political oppression, will be as well 
known in New Orleans, New York, and Wash- 
ington, as it will be in London, Manchester 
and Liverpool. Under such circumstances 
the successful establishment of a line of tele- 
graphic communication between Great Britain 
and America is an event which must be hailed 
with the liveliest satisfaction by every one who 
wishes well to their country and the extension 
of civilization. 

The announcement yesterday morning that 
the cable had been successfully submerged, 
caused a great amount of excitement. Mer- 
chants and every one engaged in trade and 
commerce hailed the news with intense de- 
light, and regarded the fact announced as of 
more importance than our Indian campaign, 
our offensive operations in China, or the naval 
and military demonstrations at Cherbourg. 
Properly conducted, the Atlantic Telegraph 
will exercise an influence more important and 
beneficial than the armies and fleets of a hun- 
dred kingdoms. 

From The Liverpool Journal, August 7. 

THE electric wires have been called, poeti- 
cally and scientifically, a kind of marriage 
ring between the two countries,for, as electric- 
ity operates only in a circle, the term “ ring” 
is not altogether inapplicable. One religion 
and a common language promise happiness 
to the union; and, fortunately, there is the 
additional incentive to wedded love. in the 
deep interest which each party has in the 
welfare of the other. Two thirds of the 
commerce of the world appertain to Great 
Britain and America; and this commerce will 
increase as population increases; and, while 
stimulating trade throughout the universe, the 
trade between England and America will for 
ever be paramount. The major part of this 
trade refers to cotton; and as both countries 
may be considered almost exclusively. inter- 
ested in the growth and manufacture of that 
-? an immense benefit will be derived for 
both by what may be considered instantane- 
ous communication between, the great marts 
of trade. In a week or two, we shall know 
in Liverpool, each day, what they are doing 
in New York and New Orleans; and the 
merchants in Wall street will have a response, 
in equally short time, of what the brokers are 
doing on the Liverpool Exchange. The 
greatest evils which the American trade has 
encountered refer to the want of more rapid 
communication between the two countries. 
Ignorance, resulting in the absence of infor- 
mation, will account for the recent panic in 
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the States and the crisis in Great Britain ; for 
it is difficult to doubt that if the electric wire 
had been laid down twelve months ago, the 
commercial world would not have been con- 
vulsed, as it was, from November last up to 
the month of June. 

Peace generally keeps company with pros- 
perous commerce; and as the trade between 
America and England cannot possibly be 
otherwise than prosperous, we have a right to 
infer that peace will be preserved. A quarrel 
between the two great Anglo-Saxon nations 
can only arise in misconception; and if there 
is a desire not to misapprehend, misconcep- 
tion cannot exist where communication is free 
and instant. Considering all the circum- 
stances attendant on the Atlantic electric tele- 
graph, it is impossible to appreciate the im- 
mense advantages which must proceed from 
it; and there’will be nothing extravagant at 
all in coming to the conclusion that the com- 
pletion of the wire, on Wednesday last, inau- 
gurated a social and commercial revolution, 
the effects of which cannot be otherwise than 
good. ' 

From The North and The South. 

(Elihu Burritt’s Newspaper. New Britain, Con- 
necticut, 21 August.) 

THE GREAT EVENT! 

“ The bells! bells! bells !’—Kdgar A. Poe. 

So sang a poet whose wild and startling 
fancies ran with the lightning, and breathed 
in the musical utterance of the rain. “The 
bells! bells! bells!’ How small all human 
occasions of such a song, when he sang it, 
compared with the GREAT Event, which, in 
one night, thrilled half the bells of Christen- 
dom! Poetic imagination! Conceptions run- 
ning wild through the universe of fancy! fold 
your wings. You are too slow to keep pace 
with the grave and solid facts of human prog- 
ress. The Infinite is beyond your reach and 
ken; and the Almighty hand of the Infinite 
is leading the human race from point to point 
beyond your explorations. “The bells! bells! 
bells!” Few were steepled when our Saviour 
was born. None pealed over his manger. 
Few were the listeners that heard the still, 
small voices in the golden sky, of angels sing- 
ing their song of glory and peace. For eigh- 
teen hundred years, those voices have been 
silent to the outward ear of man. But a mil- 
lion silver-tongued bells have been stationed 
as high in heaven as man could raise them, to 
call two hundred millions to the memory of 
that risen Saviour. For a thousand years or 
more, they have poured forth their sonorous 
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graves of departed generations. For a thou- 
sand years, they never rang together except 
on that day. For a thousand years and more 
there was no other event to ring for, of com- 
mon, and equal, and thrilling interest to man- 
kind. Through all this period, they had been 
vociferous in their acclamations at local events, 
They had lifted up their voices like war-trum- 
pets and sung the alto of Te Deums for vie- 
tories in the battle field, thus glorying in the 
strife and struggle of nations. But never, for 
aught else, save the birth and resurrection of 
the Saviour of mankind, had they pealed forth 
their notes in one accord, of joy and congratu- 
lation. When one country’s bells rang tri- 
umphantly a Te Deum for victory, another's 
tolled with muffled tongue of mourning and 
grief, The bells of a gladdened world did not 


.ring for the discovery of Columbus ; much less 


for the victories of Napoleon, or his defeat at 
Waterloo. Not for any event or human 
achievement from the first steepled in Chris- 
tendom to the last mounted within its limits, 
had they shaken the air with their united 
speech. The event had not come worthy of 
their general acclamation. They were wait- 
ing for it;—almost tuning their tongues for 
celebrating its advent. On the Sixteenth of 
August, Eighteen Hundred and Fitty-Eight, 
the voiceless and invisible lightning flashed 
under ocean and over continent a thrilling 
message, that stirred the remotest capitals of 
Christendom, as if an angel had blown his 
trumpet in their ears. Silent it came—the 
lightning—a sinew of Omnipotence tamed to 
mild and gentle errands—to do dove-like 
things for man and mighty nations. Silent, 
meekly, and gentle, came the lightning, A 
thousand leagues of sea-slime and submarine 
mountain, crag and cave, had not broken a 
beut of its sightless pinions. It came with the 
grandest message to mankind since the open- 
ing heavens received back from his mission on 
earth the ascending Son of God. Voiceless it 
came—the quick, cross, lightning. + Separated 
from the earth-shaking Thunder, to which it 
was wed before Adam and Eve, it came as 
quietly as the breath of a sleeping infant, and 
—marvel of marvels—followed to the letter 
its human teaching, and wrote with its appren- 
tice hand, not in script of those awful fingers 
on Belshazzar’s walls, but in plain, homely 
Saxon it wrote, and a million hearts palpitated 
at every letter. It announced 





music on the Sabbath to living men over the 
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“ With this ring I thee endow,” said the 
Old World to the New; while the wedded 
pair stood side to side so close that one could 
feel the heart-beats of the other. Then the 
bells! bells! bells! in thousands of steeples 
and towers, on hill, in valley, in city and vil- 
lage, over river, lake, sea and ocean, over con- 
tinent and island, poured forth upon the 
golden twilight of heaven their palpitating 
flood of hozannas. The little, white, hill-side 
churches of the land seemed to glow in the 
light of the message like angels’ faces in the 
reflection of the Divine Presence. Every bell 
twittered for joy like birds in spring. Its 
voice came down into the sheen of bonfires 
with a tremulous quaver of gladness, and min- 
gled with the rejoicing utterances of human 
speech. 

THE BELLS! BELLS! BELLS! 

They shall ring in the years to come in 
memory of The Great Event. A day shall be 
set apart yearly the world over, for one grand 
Hozanna of Humanity for this Heaven-won 
triumph of human science. The electric nerve 
shall yet thread all the belfries of Christendom, 
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and when that day comes round, the chime 
and cheer of a million bells shall give their 
best articulation to the angels’ song over the 
plains of Judea: “GLORY To GoD IN THE 
Hicuest! PEACE oN Eartu, GoobD-wILh To 
Men!” ° ; 

THE BELLS! BELLS! BELLs! 

The great brazen tongues of Moscow's 
Kremlin shall send the anthem pealing east- 
ward over the Volga, and little low-roofed 
churches all the way through Siberia’s waste 
shall take up the universal hymn of praise and 
peace and pass it on with trebler voice; on 
and on, over Behring’s narrow space between 
the Old World and the New. St. Isaac’s 
shall speak from Petersburgh ; shall speak to 
St. Peters, at Rome; Notre Dame and St 
Pauls shall make reply ; and all the ship-bells 


| on all the seas, oceans, lakes and rivers of the 


world, shall take up the general Alleluia; and 
on and on the swelling flood shall flow, cover- 
ing the great Americas, between their oppo- 
site poles, with the pulsating wave of that great 
Hallelujah of Earth’s nations : 

“ GLory To GoD IN THE HIGHEsT! 
on Eartu, Goop-wWILL To MEN!” 


PEACE 





Lirerary Copyrricuts.—The present laws 
respecting the duration of Copyright in the 
various European nations are as follows :—In 
our own country, the copyright lasts forty-two 
vears absolutely, for the author’s life, and seven 
years after his death. In Greece and Sardinia 
it lasts only fifteen vears from the date of pub- 
lication. In the Roman States it extends to 
twelve vears after the author’s death. In Russia 
it lasts for twenty-five years after the author’s 
death, and for ten years more if a new edition has 
been published in the last five years of the first 
term. In Belgium and Sweden it lasts twenty 
years after the author’s death, with a provision, 
in Sweden, that, should the representative of the 
author neglect to continue the publication, the 
copyright falls to the State. In France it lasts 
for the benefit of children or widow (that is, to 
the widow if she be, what is called in France, 
en communaute de: biens, a peculiar arrangement 
in French marriage settlements, which estab- 
lishes between husband and wife a perfect com- 
munity in each other’s property) thirty years 
after the author’s death, but to other representa- 
tives only ten years. In Spain it lasts - fifty 
years, reckoning from the author’s death. In 
Austria, Bavaria, Portugal, Prussia, Saxony, 
the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, Wurtemberg, 
and the States of the Germanic Confederation, 





it lasts thirty years from the author’s death, to 
ail his heirs and assigns without distinction ; 
and in Denmark, till so recently as 1858, it 
lasted an indefinite period, provided the work 
was kept in print; now, however, it is restricted 
to a period of thirty years after the author’s 
death, with a provision that republication by 
others is permitted when five years have elapsed 
in which a work has been out of print. In the 
United States copyright lasts for twenty-eight 
years, and an extension of fourteen years is 
granted to the author, if he lives, or to his 
widow, children, and grandchildren. With re- 
gard to lectures, sermons, &c., the law of France 
appears to be that professors and preachers have 
the sole right of reproducing their lectures and 
sermons in print; but that advocates and politi- 
cal sgeakers, while they alone have the right to 
publish their speeches in a collective or separate 
form, cannot prevent their being published in 
the journals of the time as news. A knowledge 
of these facts will prove of great assistance to 
all who may have to discuss or consider the sub- 
ject of international copyright. The general 
inference to be drawn from them is, that all 
countries appear, by their various restrictions in 
time, to consider that there is no inde&asible or 
perpetual right of property in the produc‘aons of 
the brain.—Pullishers’ Circular. 
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THE CABLE.—SHE IS NOT LISTENING NOW. 845 


THE CABLE. 
Laid by the “ Agamemnon” and “ Niagara.” 
’T1s fit the grand old kingly name 
Of which the kingliest poet sings, 
Should eastward bear Jove’s track of flame, 
And link it to the land of kings. 


Tis well “‘ Niagara,” whose renown 
With freedom mingles evermore, 
Should westward give her burden down, 
And chajn the world to freedom’s shore. 


’Tis done! the angry sea consents— 
The nations stand no more apart— 
With clasped hands the continents 
Feel throbbings of each other’s heart. 


Speed, speed the Cable ; let it run, 
A loving girdle round the earth, 

Till all the nations ’neath the sun 
Shall be as brothers at one hearth ; 


As brothers pledging hand in hand, 
One freedom for the world abroad, 
One commerce over every land, 
One common language and one God ! 
T. Buchanan Read. 





SHE IS NOT LISTENING NOW. 

I HELD a parley with my tears, 
My tears that fell like rain ; 

I cannot singin these dull years 
The old exulting strain. 

What though this sad declining life 
Riches and fame endow, 

Too late the peace, too long the strife— 
She is not listening now ! 


To thee, my travel-wearied soul 
Would ever fly for rest, 

And all its dear-bought stores unroll, 
Thou brightest and thou best. 

Treasure above all wealth or lore, 
As I shall e’er avow, 

Thou hast gone hence for evermore, 
Thou art not listening now ! 


True that for thee I would have died, 
Or lived all fears above— 

And rudest shocks of life defied, 
With an o’ermastering love— 

In vain this wild and frantic grief, 
In vain each fervent vow ; 

Slow time, wan age, bring small relief, 
She is not listening now! 


Ah, bound on earth in dearest links 
With the soul’s brightest chain,— 
A whisper comes, “ Thy spirit sinks, 
Yet shall it climb again 
To richest peace—to union sure,” 
My blest one—answerest thot ? 
O world, thy worst I may endure, 
For she #s listening now! 
— Poems by Edw. Charles Mogridge. 





THE PATTER OF LITTLE FEET, 


Ur with the sun at morning, ° 
Away to the garden he hies, 
To see if the sleepy blossoms 
Have begun to open their eyes ; 
Running a race with the wind, 
With a step as light and fleet, 
Under my window I hear 
The patter of little feet. 


Now to the brook he wanders, 
In swift and noiseless flight, 

Splashing the sparkling ripples 
Like'a fairy water-sprite. 

No sand under fabled river 
Has gleams like his golden hair, 

No pearly sea-shell is fairer 
Than his slender ankles bare ; 

Nor the rosiest stem or coral 
That blushes in ocean’s bed, 

Is sweet as the flush that follows 
Our darling’s airy tread. 


From a broad window my neighbor 
Looks down on our little cot, 

And watches the “ poor man’s blessing ;” 
TI cannot envy his lot. 

He has pictures, books and music, 
Bright fountains and noble trees, 

Flowers that blossom in roses, 
Birds from beyond the seas ; 

But never does childish laughter 
His homeward footsteps greet, 

His stately halls ne’er echo 
To the tread of innocent feet. 


This child is our “‘ speaking picture,” 
A birdling that chatters and sings, 
Sometimes a sleeping cherub— 
(Our other one has wings). 
His heart is a charmed casket, 
Full of all that’s cunning and sweet, 
And no harp-strings hold such music 
As follows his twinkling feet. 


When the glory of sunset opens 
The highway by angels trod, 
And seems to unbar the city 
Whose Builder and Maker is God, 
Close to the crystal portal, 
I see by the gates of pearl, 
The eyes of our other angel— 
A twin-born little girl. 


And I ask to be taught and directed 
To guide his footsteps aright, 
So that I be accounted worthy 
To walk in sandals of light, 
And hear amid songs of welcome 
From messengers trust and fleet, 
On the starry floor of Heaven, 
The patter of litttle feet. 
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From’ Chambers’s Journal. 

HALF AN POUR WITH A FIGHTING-MAN. 

SomE two months ago, I was walking up 
aid down the Lime Street station at Liver- 
pool, in company with a friend, awaiting the 
departure of the evening mail, by which we 
were returning home. As it wanted but a 
few minutes to the time, we selected a com- 
partment in a second class carriage ; but be- 





HALF AN HOUR WITH A FIGHTING-MAN. 


was very soon in a slumbering, passive state; 
and as I am naturally rather partial to elicit- 
ing information from peculiar characters, such 
as one does not meet with in the daily walks 
of life, I very soon got into conversation with 
my opposite neighbor, whom, despite his 
profession, I found to be a very polite, I had 
almost said gentlemanlike man. He spoke 
in that peculiar tone of assumptfon common 


fore we could enter, we had to wait some |to most Londoners, and I soon learned that 


| 


little time to allow of the egress of two or 
three of the porters, who were deep in con- 
versation with two passengers already seated, 
while sundry other porters were clustered 
round the carriage-door, peeping in with 
looks of admiring curiosity. 


Surely, thought I, we are to have distin- | 


guished fellow-passengers. Who can they 
be? Are they the Siamese ambassadors ?— 
who were then daily expected. There were 
to have been two of them, one from each of 
the kings. No; it is second class; it cannot 
possibly be they. Could it be Spurgeon and 
one of his deacons “ doing it cheap?” No; 
hardly likely. So we entered the carriage 
with doubt and curiosity. 

At the further end of the cafriage, with his 
back to the engine, sat a man, whose closely 
clipped hair, bullet head, and broken nose, 
plainly told me what his profession was, 
Facing me, on the opposite side, sat his com- 
panion, a person of much more prepossessing 
appearance and manners. <A glance con- 
viticed me that they were both prize-fighters. 

To say that the first-mentioned individual's 
head was bullet-shaped, is very much to ma- 
lign that projectile; for surely no piece of 
metal shaped as that head-was could, by any 
possibility, be got down a gun-barrel; or 
even supposing it to be once down, could any 
known means ever get it up again. No ge- 
ometrical term with which I am acquainted 
could possibly convey any idea of that head. 
Ii was not a decahedron, and it was nota 
duodecahedron; and its only claim to the 
title of an “oblate spheroid” would arise 
from the fact of its being flattened at the 
pole. 

My friend glanced at me, and I at him. 

They were mi) ,, and figuratively, “ ugly 
customers ;” and Psecretly hoped that they 
would hot attempt to “improve the shining 
hour” by practising their art uponus. How- 
ever, I soon found that there was no cause 
for alarm on this head, for the “ spheroid” 





his name was —— say, Jones; that he was a 
prize-fighter ; that he had fought seven prize- 
battles, and had never yet been beaten ; that 
he held himself liable to be challenged by 
any man alive, no matter who, or what the 
amount of the stakes; that at that moment, 
he was acting as “trainer,” or professional 
tutor, to his companion “George,” as he 
called him; that they were just returning 
from “ George’s” first prize-fight, which had 
come off three days before in the neighbor- 
hood of Liverpool; that his adversary’s title 
to the honors of victory was open to dispute, 
there being reason to suspect foul-play and 
bribery, and that it had therefore been de- 
cided that the battle should be fought over 
again. 

All this information led on, of course, to 
further conversation; and on my making 
some remarks as to “ George’s ” present per- 
sonal appearance, he assured me that he was 
very decent-looking now, c@npared with what 
he had been two days previously ; for then 
his head was just double its present size, and 
that he had brogght it down to its present 
dimensions by the copious external applica- 
tion of castor-oil, and that in a few days’ time 
he would look quite respectable. 

I thought to myself that his ideas of re- 
spectability must certainly differ very much 
from my own; for, as I glanced at the phis- 
iogomy in question, I was much inclined to 
doubt whether all the castor-oil in creation, 
let it be ever <9 “cold drawn,” could possibly 
impress the stamp of respectability upon it. 
But as I considered that tastes differ, and 
that it was not for me to set up my own as a 
standard, I did not dispute his statement, but 
led him on to further conversation. 

He informed me that in early life he had 
been a carter or drayman in London, and 
that he had never but once come into collis- 
ion with the municipal authorities, and that 
occurred when he was pursuing the compara- 
tively peaceful calling before named. It ap- 








pears that he had a difficulty, as brother 
Jonathan would express it, with a turnpike- 
man, relative to an alleged act of extortion 
on the part of the latter. 

In writing the biography of all great men, 
it is customary to relate anecdotes of their 
early life, to serve as a foreshadowing of 
what their future developments were expected 
to be. So in the case in question, the latent 
fire of that genius which in after years was 
to shine forth so brilliantly, flashed out glori- 
ously on this occasion. In his own expres- 
sive language, “he jumped off his cart, 
squared at the man, and gave him one for 
his knob.” 

He was about to resume his seat, with the 
the pleasing consciousness of having resisted 
oppression, and done his duty like an Eng- 
lishman, when he was suddenly seized by two 
myrmidons of the law, was brought up on a 
charge of assault and battery, for which he 
got certain days in durance vile, and then 
returned to the bosom of that society he was 
afterwards so much to adorn—a wiser and a 
sadder man. 

This appears to have been the turning- 
point in his life: disgusted with commercial 
pursuits, for which he felt that he was in no 
way adapted, he entered into his present 
profession, which he appeared to have fol- 
lowed with that success which invariably at- 
tends perseverance and assiduity. 

His conversation and remarks being of a 
somewhat desultory nature, I found great 
difficulty in getting at anything like a con- 
secutive account of his lif but from his 
various remarks, I gathered that he had 
worked very hard at his profession. 

His first introduction to his companion, 
George, struck me as having some claims to 
the credit of originality, to say the very least 
of it. He said that George was brought to 
his house by a mutual friend, with a request 
that he (Jones) would take him in hand. 
“I rather liked his looks, so I up with my 
fist and hit him a blow on his nose; upon 
this, George began to ‘show fighf in good 
style ; so, seeing him to be ‘ gamey,’ I under- 
took-to train him, and make the best I could 
of him.” 

On my making some remarks about George, 
and what his future prospects were, he re- 
ptied that he could hardly make up nis mind 
as to how he would be likely to turn out. 
‘Tapping his own forehead;he remarked that 
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“George was rather soft there ””—* that he 

had no head,” and that a fighting-man should 

have a “ good head,” so as to know when to 

take a“ liberty ”—that the success of a fight 

often depended as much upon the head as the 

Jists; and that though George was the 

“ gameyist ” fellow going, he was fearful that . 
want of head, and fondness for drink, would 

prevent his rising to the dazzling height at- 

tained by some others of his profession. 

For himself, he furn&hed a strong argu- 
ment in favor of teetotalism, by saying that 
although he kept a public-house in London, 
he never drank any thing when going through 
the fatiguing operation of training, and very 
little upon any other occasion, except now 
and then when on an owt of the present 
kind; and he nsts»ced it as a proof of the 
great goodness. of their Liverpool friends, 
that he had been kept ina state of partial 
inebriation for nearly six days without its 
costing him a penny. 

This was their first visit to Liverpool, and 
he expressed himself much pleased with the 
kindness they had received, and likewise with 
the general urbanity of the police authorities 
in that town, who had never once molested 
them ‘luring the engagement. 

I asked him whether men in their profes- 
sion ever saved money. He replied that it 
was quite impossible. When a man had 
been fortunate, he was made a good deal of 
by his companions, who kept him in a con- 
stant whirl of drunken excitement until his 
money was all gone, and then he had to get 
up another fight to make more; while if he 
was beaten, the whole of the expenses fell 
upon him, besides the lost stakes, and then he 
got into debt ; and he advised me—parenthe- 
tically and in confidence—never to make a 
match for so low asum as £25, as it could 
not possibly pay, for the trade expenses alone 
amounted to over £30; the principal items of 
which he enumerated, one of them, I remem- 
ber, consisting’ of 4 “tyainer at £3°aeqveek 
and his keep, fagcagten weeks at Jeast.” 
Only fancy letting one’s self ut to be punched 
and hammered at by a prize-fighter day by 
day for seven long weeks! For the trainer’s 
office consists of a series of daily encounters 
with the trainee, so that he may be in good 
practice when he comes before the public. 

He intimated to me that, however much I 
might be fascinated by the outward show and 





glitter of their kind of life, it was in reality a 
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very hard one, at least until a man had ob- 
tained a position ; and that nothing but the 
excitement of popular applause, and having a 
public reputation to keep unsullied, could pos- 
sibly carry them through it. 

I have often remarked, in all public pro- 
fessions, the great amount of brotherly feel- 
ing that pervades the whole body. See with 
what generosity and willingness authors, 
actors, and musicians come forward to the 
aid of a needy brotfler—by benefits at thea- 
tres, by public readings, by concerts, and 
similar means. And the same feeling ex- 
tends, strange as it may seem, even to the 
profession in question, as the following in- 
stance will shew; and in spite of the horrid 
and revolting circumstances attending the 
affair, it yet shines like a streak of sunlight 
through the awful moral darkness—a proof 
to my mind that, let a man debase and 
brutalize himself to the lowest possible point, 
he cannot entirely eradicate his manhood ; 
that now and then it will flash up and re- 
claim its lost throne, let the reign be ever so 
short. 

My companion casually inquired whether I 
was acquainted with Ede. I replied that I 
had not that pleasure, and, moreover, that I 
was never at a prize-fight in my life. At 
first, he seemed not disposed to believe me; 
but on my assuring him that such was really 
the case, he looked at me more in pity than 
in anger, but still seemed hardly able to con- 
ceive how in this enlightened nineteenth cen- 
tury any one could possibly have gone so far 
on life’s journey as I had without having at 
least heard of the hero in question. He 
therefore endeavored to recall him to my 
mind by enumerating some of his more cele- 
brated acts of personal prowess. “ You 
surely must remember Ede, he who killed 
‘Jack ’ Somebody in his last fight.” 

“Killed his man!” I replied with horror. 

“Yes,” he said, “it was a bad job, poor 
fellow,” and then he told me all about how 
the man recejved a hit on the jaw after four 
hours’ fiyhting ; how he was carried off the 
field; how he never spoke a word after the 
fatal blow; and how by six next morning he 
was dead, 

“But how about his poor wife and chil- 
dren ?” said I. 

“Ah, poor woman!” he replied, “ it was a 
bad job; but we all did the best we could for 
her. We got her up a benefit, and managed 
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to raise about three hundred pounds, which 
put her into a good public-house ; and we aii 
do our best to make it pay. But what,” he 
added, “is all that, compared with the loss of 
such a husband as she had? - For my part, 1 
would not lose my wife for three millions of 
pounds. She is every thing to me; and | 
have my old mother to keep, and I have 
brought up my two little brothers without its 
costing any body else a penny ; ” and then he 
went on to say that there was nothing like 
civility and kindness—it cost but little, and he 
had always found that they made him friends 
wherever he went. ’ 

Bravo! thought I; there isa green spot 
yet left even in this rough debased heart— 
one little thread yet remaining to connect it 
with human nature. Imagine for a moment 
that son tending his aged mother, a mother 
to whom, perhaps, he owed no. debt for early 
lessons of love and kindness; of whom, in 
the recollections of his early days, he can 
recall few pleasing memories, few early ad- 
monitions from her lips, which might have 
stood him in good stead through life as his 
counsellor and guide. 

Even the poor brutalized George, who all 
this time had been dozing away in a state of 
battered stupidity—even he had some one 
who loved him, and whom he loved in return. 

Of Nero it was said, that over his tomb 
some loving hand was seen each day to drop 
a flower ; so poor George found it impossible 
to keep away from a girl in London whom he 
loved, and whogfelt lonely without him, al- 
though he had#to return to Liverpool in a 
few days to have another mauling, for his 
friends were going to get hit'’up another 
fight for his own peculiar benedit, to reimburse 
him for sundry losses sustained during his 
last engagement. 

And so I drew near home; and on leaving 
the train, my companion shook me warmly 
by the hand,-and expressed a hope that when 
I next came to London I would give him a 
call, 

So heWent on his way, and I on mine ; and 
as I walked, I thought; and the more I 
thought, the more I became confused. Wrong 
seemed to be getting right, and right seemed 
to have no merit attachable to it. My con- 
science told me that I ought to hold that man 
and his profession in utter and supreme ab- 
horrence; but when I thought of the little 
streaks of sunlight which ever and anon 
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broke through that dark and heavy cloud, I 
was fain, though still condemning all fighting 
on general gronnds, to subdue certain angry 
feelings, and to take shelter under the Mas- 
ter’s lesson, “that if I was without sin, I 
might then cast the stone.” And I asked 
myself a question which I could not answer— 
why am not J the fighter, and he in my place, 
wrapping himself up in his pharisaical cloak 





of spiritual pride, and thanking Heaven that 
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he is not such as I? Who can answer me 
that? No, I do not feel quite comfortable in 
sitting in judgment on this unfortunate per- 
son, as I must consider him to be, without 
first ascertaining whether the five talents 
committed to my care, with a clearer knowl- 
edge as to their uses, have been made to pro- 
duce other five also? If it has turned out 
that I have learned a lesson in charity, my 
half-hour’s ride was not in vain. 





Tux Teacuine or Paysicat Scirence.—If 
the term education may be understood in so 
large a sense as to include al) that belongs to 
the improvement of the mind either 7 the 
acquisition of the knowledge of others or by in- 
crease of it through its own exertions, we learn 
by these results what is the kind of education 
science offers to man. It teaches us to be neglect- 
ful of nothing; not to despise the small begin- 
uings, for they precede of necessity all great 
things in the knowledge of science, either pure 
or applied. It teaches a continual comparison 
of the small and great, and that under differences 
alinost approaching the infinite: for the small 
as often contains the great in principle as the 
great does the small; and thus the mind be- 
comes comprehensive. It teaches to deduce 
principles carefully, to hold them firmly, or to 
suspend the judgment :—to discover and obey 
daw, and by it to be bold in applying to the 
greatest what we know of the smallest. It 
teaches us first by tutors and books to learn that 
which is already known to others, and then by 
the light and methods which belong to science 
to learn for ourselves and for others ;~-so mak- 
ing a fruitful return to man in the future for 
that which we have obtainet, from the men of 
the past. Bacon, in his ination, tl us that 
the scientific student ought Wot to be as the ant 
who gathers merely, nor as the spider who spins 
from her o. u bowels, but rather as the bee who 
both gathe. ond produces. —Professor Faraday 
on the Electric Telegraph, in relation to Science as 
a Branch of Education. 





Mr. W. M. Tuackeray and Mr. Edmund 
Yates are or were both members of the Garrick 
Club in London. Mr. Yates, having thus 
learned to know Mr. Thackeray, wrote in’ The 
Town Talk, a weekly paper of London, an 
article on that gentleman, which contained the 
following description of him : 

“Mr. Thackeray is 46 years old, though, 
from the silvery whiteness of his hair, he appears 
somewhat older. He is very tall, standing up- 
ward of six feet two inches, and, as he walks 
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erect, his height makes him conspicuous in every 
assembly. His face is bloodless, and not par- 
ticularly expressive, but remarkable for the frac- 
ture of the bridge of the nose, the result of an 
accident in youth. He wears a small grey 
whisker, but otherwise is clean shaven. No one 
meeting him could fail to recognise in him a. 
gentleman ; his bearing is cold and ae 
his style of conversation either openly cynical, 
or affectedly good-natured and benevolent ; his 
bonhomie is forced, his wit biting, his pride easily 
touched—but his appearance is invariably that 
of the cool, suave, well-bred gentleman, who, 
whatever may be rankling within, suffers no sur- 
face display of his emotion.” 

Mr. Thackeray, learning who was the author 
of this piece of portraiture, wrote Mr. Yates a 
sharp letter, demanding an apology. Mr. Yates 
said he was sorry, but couldn’t apologize under 
such a letter. Mr. Thackeray appealed to the 
Governing Committee of the Club, among 
whom Mr. Dickens condemned the course of 
Mr. Thackeray ; finally, however, after an ani- 
mated discussion, the committe voted to request 
Mr. Yates to resign. Whethér he has done this 
we are not informed. 





Unwitiing FerrymMen.— At the seaside 
village of St. Gildas, the fishermen, who lead 


evil lives, are often disturbed at midnight ‘by , 


three knocks at the door from an invisible hand. 
They immediately get up, and impelled by some 
supernatural power, whose behests they cannot 
resist, and dare not question, go down to. the 
beach, where they find long black boats, appar- 
ently empty, yet sunk so deep in the water as to 
be nearly level with it. The moment they enter 
a large white sail streams out from the top of the 
mast, and the barque is carried out to sea with 


irresistible rapidity, never to be seen by mortal qi 


eye again. The belief is that these boats are 
freighted with the condemned souls, and that the 
fishermen are doomed to pilet ‘them over the 
waste of waters until the day of judgment. 
This legend, like many others, is of Celtic 
origin, and is related by Procopius.— Wayside 
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From The Saturday Review. 
A TALE OF THE FOREIGN OFFICE.* 

WE have no doubt that this book will dis- 
appoint a good many people. There is an 
apologetic tone about the preface which is 
suggestive of improprieties to come. There 
are hints that the work is unfit for publica-| 
tion, that it is “a wanton exposure of private 
affairs of some delicacy and importance,” and 
that it exhibits “a gross disregard of the 
usages of good society.” It is simply from a 
feeling of duty, and not from any hostility to 
Mr. Wikoff, or any desire to injure the circu- 
lation of his book, that we declare it to be, as 
far as we can see, quite correct, and guiltless 
of any gross offence against public morals or 
decency. No doubt his intentions were the 
best ; but any impropriety which he has con- 
trived to introduce is of so very innocuous a 
description that his delicacy on the subject is 
almost on a par with that of his fair com- 
patriot who made pantaloons for piano-legs. 
It may be ungracious thus at the very outset 
to deny the existence of that element which 
the author obviously considers to be one of 
his principal charms, and to proclaim his fail- 
ure in a matter upon which he evidently 
piques himself; but such considerations can- 
not be allowed to interfere with the stern re- 
sponsibility of the Reviewer. The truth, how- 
ever painful, must be told; and in this case 
the truth is, that Mr. Wikoff’s disclosures are 
perfectly fit to be read by anybody, and that 
*efhose persons who have purchased the volume 
in the hope of regaling on choice tit-bits of 
scandal have made an unproductive invest- 
ment. We presume that the somewhat fa- 
miliar sketch he has given of his visit to Lord 
Palmerston at Broadlands, and the insertion 
.of several letters, semi-official and otherwise, 
from the noble Viscount and Mr. Under- 
Secretary Addington, are the basis unon 
which the wanton imagination of Mr. Wikoff 
. founds this charge against himself of indeli- 


become of late rather blunted with regard to 
this class of misdemeanor. Those imperti- 
‘ences which by a delicate euphemism we call 
‘personal sketches;” because they just fall 
short of being personal insults, and which 
form the specialité of certain writers among 
‘us, are now far too common to justify us in 
itaking a severe view of Mr. Wikoff’s very 


* A New Yorker in the Foreign Office, and his 
Adventures in Paris. By Henry Wikoif. Soden: 
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trifling delinquency in this respect. He may 
flatter himself that his conduct has been dis- 
reputable; but it would be as unreasonable 
for us, on that account, to give hi the credit 
of being an eminent offender, as for a judge 
to transport an area-sneak because he chose 
to call himself a burglar. It is just possible, 
however, that the alleged indecency may after 
all exist—we say so merely to give the author 
the benefit of the doubt—but, ir it does, either 
we are very dull, or his double entendre is 
very subtle. 

From the fact that the present is Mr. 
Wikoff’s second appearance within a very 
short period in the character of an injured in- 
dividual, we incline to a belief that he has 
adopted that character professionally. If our 
assumption be correct, he may some day claim 
to have been the founder of a new school of 
sympathy-seekers ; for it must be confessed 
that his style has many advantages over that 
which has hitherto obtained, and would be be- 
yond a doubt proportionately successful. He 
bears the same relation to the ordinary man- 
with-a-grievance, that Mr. Albert Smith does 
to the popular scientific lecturer. Instead of 
commencing with “Christian friends, it has 
been the will of Providence,” and proceeding 
to state his woes in a dolorous whine, he leads 
off with—* Ladies and gentlemen, really one 
of the most absurd things in the world has 
just occurred,” and tells his piteous tale in a 
jocular touch-and-go fashion. He made his 
debut about three years ago, as some of our 
readers perhaps#jmay recollect, in a book 
called My Court#ip, and its Consequences— 
which he now describes as an energetic effort 
at self-vindication successful beyond his most 
sanguine expectations. In that work, as in 
the present, he begins by an alluring apology 
for having been compelled to make use of pri- 
vate correspondence, and a flourish of regrets 
at being forced to write about himself; and in 
each case the prelude is to the contents much 
what the pictorial mermaid outside a caravan 
is to the stuffed and manufactured article in- 
side. AsWell as we remember, the story of 
the “courtship” amounted to this :—Mr. 
Wikoff, being simultaneously attached to the 
American Legation and to Miss Jane C. 
Gamble, contrived between diplomacy and de- 
votion, to pass his time very pleasantly for a 
considerable number of years, until at length, 
the former attachment having come to an end, 
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the unopposed force of the latter drew him in 
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an evil hour to Genoa, where the object of his 
affections charged him with attempting to ab- 
duct her, and he was locked up at the instance 
of H.B.M. Consul Brown. Miss Gamble sub- 
sequently relents, and endeavors to withdraw 
the charge, but justice is blind, Brown is deaf, 
and Mr. Wikoff gets fifteen months in a Sar- 
dinian gaol. This is the substance of misfor- 
tune No. 1. Of course it gives Mr. Wikoff 
deep pain to have to allude to it, but what can 
he do? He has been refused redress, and 
then he has such a happy gift for misfortune- 
telling. Strictly speaking, it should be called 
No. 2, for the grievance which forms the sub- 
ject of the present volume is prior in point of 
date. The Odyssey of foreign adventure is 
made to precede the Iliad of home struggles ; 
and after reading of Paradise Regained in the 
form of Miss Gamble at Genoa, we are pre- 
sented with a Paradise Lost, describing the 
author’s previous expulsion from the bowers 
of the Foreign Office in London. This irregu- 
larity does not seem to be altogether without 
design. The former work served not only as 
a vindication and an appeal, but also as a 
sample of Mr. Wikoff’s quality, and a hint 
that, as he had done to Mr. Brown and the 
Genoese Consulate, even so would he do to 
Lord Palmerston and the Foreign Office un- 
less they came to terms with him. His com- 
plaint is in this wise. Being in Paris in 1849 
and 1850 he contributed artieles to the press 
on the American, English, and French consti- 
tutions which seem to have made some noise 
at the time, besides attracting the attention of 
his friend the Hon. R. Edwardes, aeting Sec- 
retary of the British Embassy. Hearing that 
Mr. Wikoff was going to London, this gentle- 
man, in the most innocent way in the world, 
gives him a letter of introduction to Lord 
Palmerston, which Mr. Wikoff with equal in- 
nocence presents at Carlton Gardens. The 
result is an invitation to drop in at Broadlands 
in a friendly way. The same artlessness is 
perceptible in every thing connected with his 
reception. Lord Palmerston is “ vivacious 
and playful.” “ Lady P——, with a charm- 
ing mixture of affability and hauteur,” takes 
the stranger in to dinner, and the simple Mr. 
Wikoff guesses that he is in a pretty consider- 
abie snug location, but cannot guess why or 
wherefore. The mystery is cleared up in the 
morning :— 


“His Lordship walked with me from the 





breakfast-room into the library, when he re-! 
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marked, ‘In our conversation yesterday your 
views seemed to coincide singularly with mine, 
as regards France and the United States; 
and it you have nothing better to do, what. do 
ou say to aiding me to keep the peace, for I 
ear you are a good deal connected with the 
Press in both countries ?’” 

It need hardly be said that such judicious 
guilelessness on the part of the noble Foreign 
Secretary was met by his guest in a corres- 
ponding spirit, and Mr. Wikoff shortly after- 
wards received an appointment as peacemaker 
at a salary of £500 a year. To us of the 
outer world, who have been taught to regard 
diplomacy from the Talleyrand and Metter- 
nich point of view—to look upon it as a thing 
of crooked ways and cunning tricks, of nods 
and winks and wanton wiles—it is inexpressi- 
bly refreshing to light upon a little diplomatic 
idyl of this sort. Here we have the ratifica- 
tion of a confidential pact—affecting, perhaps, 
the welfare of nations—concluded, not by two 
mysterious figures in slouched hats and cloaks 
over a tureen of human blood, or on a blasted 
heath at midnight, as the popular fancy would 
have it, but by an artless nobleman (who, by 
the way, is believed in some parts of the Con- 
tinent to have cloven hoofs inside his boots) 
and his guest, a simple-minded American gen- 
tleman—the scene being a pleasant English 
country-house, and the presence of lovely wo- 
man throwing an additional purity over the 
whole business. 

To return to Mr. Wikoff. He rode forth 
clothed with chastity like Lady Godiva, and 
straightway commenced operations on the 
Paris press, which was at that time endanger- 
ing the peace by its attacks on England and 
Lord Palmerston. His uniform success was 
as remarkable in its way as that of Mr. Rarey. 
By force of argument he tied up that literary 
Cruiser, M. Emile de Girardin, so effectually 
as to check his vice of lashing out at Lord 
Palmerston. He took the blinkers off M, 
Lamarche of the Siécle, and showed him that, 
in point of fact, republicanism and constitu. 
tionalism were the same thing, and that there- 
fore a republican was wrongyin abusing Eng- 
land. These triumphs do not perhaps give a 
very high idea of the fixity of editorial opin- 
ions in France, but at least they show where 
Mr. Wikoff’s strength lies. He next pro- 
ceeded to employ his “ sawder” on the Ameri- 
can press, but here he received a check from 





head quarters—first, in the form of a hint to 
resign, and afterwards, in the unquestionable 
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shape of an intimation that his services were 
_ mo longer required. For this Mr. Wikoff 
considers he has had no satisfactory explana- 
tion. Lord Palmerston, it is true, seems to 
have shown great willingness to meet his 
wishes, as far as making appointments with 
him would do so; but somehow the noble vis- 
count always remembered to forget to keep 
them. But the unkindest cut of all was, that 
when involved subsequently in the Genoa 
scrape already mentioned he was deserted by 
Lord Palmerston, or at least by the Foreign 
Office, in his hour of need; and to his state- 
ment that he was a British official, the unfeel- 
ing answer was returned through Mr. Brown, 
the consul, “ Don’t know him.” 

These are the main facts of the story. 
They require no comment; and even if they 
did we should be loth to impair the effect of 
the short and simple annals of the poor Mr. 
Wikoff by expressing any opinion as to their 
credibility. It is a very pretty quarrel as it 
stands; and with respect to the noble accused, 
we may say, to parody one of Mr. Thackeray’s 
ballads— 

If guiltless, how he has been slandered, 

If guilty, vengeance will not fail ; 
For Mr. Wikoff’s “riled” and “ dandered,” 
And means to write another tale. 


At least so he threatens in his preface, where 
he thus declares his policy, present and future 
—*For my own sake, then, as well as consid- 
eration for a large circle of friends in Eng- 
land, I present this vindication to the public ; 
and that my whole case may be known and 
fully pronounced upon, I shall follow it up 
with the publication of the fantastic story 
which reveals the secret of my imprisonment 
in Genoa, 
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It may seem heartless in such a case to say 
je ne vois pas la nécessité, but we must con- 
fess we do not see why Mr. Wikoff shoulc 
take the trouble of revealing any more secrets. 
If Lord Palmerston chooses to engage a con- 
fidential man who has no objection to travel, 
and then dismisses him without the usual 
character and month’s warning, that is their 
affair. The case cannot be considered as one 
falling within the jurisdiction of the public, 
which, we suspect, has very little sympathy 
with confidential men as a class. There is 
only one point on which the public is likely 
to feel the least curiosity, and that is, what 
Mr. Wikoff may be about now. When 
ubiquitous gentleman with an aptitude for 
misfortune, an unscrupulous pen, and an abid- 
ing appetite for vindication, is at large among 
us—a sort of unattached Corsican brother 
carrying out a random vendetta—we may well 
feel uneasy. And then what a dangerous 
precedent he establishes! How does Lord 
Shaftesbury know that his grave confidential 
man, to whom he observed last Sunday, “ If 
anybody calls—not at home,” is not at the 
present moment preparing a wanton exposure 
of that and other private affairs of delicacy 
and importance? What guarantee has. Mr 
Disraeli that his “gentleman” will not ex- 
hibit a disregard of the usages of good society, 
by informing the public how he detected his 
master in the act of rehearsing the Slough 
speech before a cheval glass? On 4 smaller 
scale, it is true, we are all of us obnoxious to 
the same danger; but it is the public charac- 
ter that makes the fairest game for the confi- 
dential man, and if these revelations point this 
moral clearly, Mr. Wikoff cannot be said to 
have written in vain. 








Woman’s Love.—How many bright eyes 
grow dim—how many soft cheeks grow pale— 
how many lovely forms fade away into the 
tomb, and none can tell the cause that blighted 
their loveliness! As the dove will clasp its 
wings to its sida, and cover and conceal the 
arrow that is preymg on its vitals, so it is the 


nature of woman to hide from the world the 


pangs of wounded affection. The love of a 
delicate female is always shy and silent. Even 
when fortunate she scarcely breathes it to her- 
self; but when otherwise, she buries it in the 
recesses of her bosom, and there iets it cower 
and brood*among the ruins of her peace.— 
Washington Irving. 






























From The North British Review. 
M. de Chateaubriand—Sa vie, ses écrits, son 
influence sur son temps. My M. Villemain. 

2 vols. Paris, Michael Levy. 

No man has exercised over modern French 
literature so great an influence as Chateau- 
briand. After the catastrophe of ’89-’93, by 
which every tradition was destroyed, every 
edifice overthrown, every connecting link 
snapped, whether in politics or religion, in 
morals, society, or literature,—after this 
period of confusion and barbarism, nothing 
remained to France but the love of movement, 
noise, and conquest, and a thoroughly per- 
verted taste in the arts. Never, probably, 
was the taste of a nation so completely—in 
some respects, so irretrievably—vitiated ; for 
there are points on which to this day no im- 
provement is observable. From the hour 
when to the love of the impure and the dis- 
torted, was added the love of the glaring and 
the gaudy,—when the clatter and show of 
the Empire succeeded to the would-be Roman 
and Greek Republicanism of the Revolution- 
ary days (both equally false), from that hour 
the appreciative powers of the public mind in 
France were diverted from their natural bent, 
the genius of the people and of the language 
was changed, and changed violently ; and it is 
to be remarked, that, since that time, the works 
that, in literature, for instance, have been 
most famous, and have had the best right to 
be so, have not been in strict conformity with 
the tendencies of the French character, or 
with the genius of the French tongue, the per- 
fect development whereof is visibly marked in 
the illustrious writers of the age of Louis XIV. 

From 1789 to 1816 the “literature of 
France” would be a word almost devoid of 
sense, were it not for Chateaubriand. He 
alone prevents the chain from breaking 
asunder, which connects the literary epoch of 
Rosseau, Diderot, Voltaire, and the men of 
the 18th century, with the epoch made glori- 
ous from 1814 until now, by so many writers 
and thinkers of great power and elevation. 
We would, however, merely register here the 
undeniable extent of Chateaubriand’s influ- 
ence, not its quality. We are disposed to 
esteem the quality of that influence an ex- 
ceedingly bad one. We are disposed to 
believe that all that was so eminently deteri- 
orating in the power exercised by Jean Jacques 
Rousseau over the youth of his time,—all that 
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conducive to selfishness, vanity, and above all 
to self-glorification—as revived and brought 
into fresh activity by Chateaubriand. René 
the very worst, and therefore the most indis- 
putably influential of all Chateaubriand’s pro- 
ductions, has far more affinity with the genius 
of Jean Jacques than with any thing else in 
the whole world of literature,—far more even 
than with Werther, to which it has often been 
erroneously likened; while Valentine, Jacques, 
and the greater part of Madame Sand’s im- 
moral creations, derive more direetly their 
origin from René than from any other source 
that can be assigned to them. It is scarcely 
possible to find a writer of fiction in France 
who does not owe a large portion of his talent 
and of his individuality to Chateaubriand. It 
is difficult, indeed, to conceive of the exist- 
ence of a great number of the dreamers in 
prose and poetry of contemporary France, if 
you abstract for a moment, in your imagina- 
tion, the fact of the pre-existence of René. 
Of this most immoral, but finely-written work, 
there is a trace in almost every writer of the 
class we have named. Hugo escaped it, per- 
haps, rather more than the others; but La- 
martine owes a large portion of what lie is, 
both in prose and verse, to Chateaubriand ; 
Madame Sand owes to him fully as much as 
she does to Rousseau, and even among the 
more serious students of history and of sci- 
ence during the Restoration, you recognise 
the involuntary submission to an influence 
that is not, we ‘again repeat, in accordance 
with the genius of the language or of the race. 
Chateaubriand is an individuality worth 
studying in other respects than in merely 
literary ones. He is, from a curious concourse 
of circumstances, in perpetual antagonism to 
Napoleon Bonaparte; and, perhaps for the 
very reason that there was at bottom a strong 
attraction of each towards the other, when the 
repulsion established itself, it was an invinci- 
bly violent,one. When these two, who 
at first seemed destined to act-together, were 
definitively and irrevocably severed, they 
seemed to acknowledge the-force of some law 
common to both, and in virtue of which they 
both hated each other in the same way. 
“Does Chateaubriand fancy I don’t under- 
stand the meaning of his allusions ?” exclaims 
the Emperor, after the publication of an arti- 
cle in thedercure, of which paper the author 
of René was the editor,—* does he think I do 





was so essentially weakening and corrupt, so |not know what he would be at? He seems ~~ 
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to take me fora fool; but I will have him 
cut to pieces on the steps leading to my pal- 
ace!”* And ashort while after, when to 
save the life of his cousin (Armand de Cha- 
teaubriand), the hero of M. Villemain’s book 
addresses a petition to the Dictator, he does 
so, in spite of himself, in such terms, that 
Napoleon, receiving the letter from the hands 
of Josephine, crushes it in his hand after pe- 
rusing it, and throws it into the fire. This 
alternate attraction and repulsion between 
Bonaparte and Chateaubriand, which begins 
in 1800 and endures till the return from Elba, 
is a feature in the Jife of both not to be left 
unstudied. “ After all, Sire, do not forget,” 
exclaimed courageously M. de Fontanes to the 
Emperor, in the midst of one of his most 
violent outbreaks of rage—do not forget 
that his name renders your reign illustrious, 
and will, by posterity, be always mentioned 
immediately after your own. He cannot 
overthrow your sovereignty; he has but his 
genius ; but by right of his genius he is im- 
mortal in your age!”+ We will not at this 
moment pause to explain why we think that 
M. de Fontanes considerably overrated the 
merits of Chateaubriand; one thing is cer- 
tain, namely, that at the time those words 
were spoken, and for a full quarter of a cen- 
tury after, all France, without perhaps a dozen 
dissident voices, would have echoed the opin- 
ion, and with M. de Fontanes, pronounced 
Chateaubriand the honor and glory of the age. 

Where an influence has been so great and 
so long-enduring, where it is so impossible to 
deny either the extent or the strength of it, 
the man who has exercised it, is without any 
doubt a worthy subject of study for the his- 
torical, the political, or the purely literary 
student. A universal influence exerted, sup- 
poses a peculiar state of the public mind, and 
you cannot, in this case, separate the agent 
of the influence from those he acts upon. It 
Asn very well to say, that those ypon whom 

é€ made an impression were wrong to allow 
themselves to be thus impressed,—that may 
or may not be true, and has to be examined 
.zater; but the fact of the impression pro- 
duced, and produced universally, denotes a 
certain phase of public opinion. What the 
large majority of a nation (so large that it 
may be styled “the whole country ”)- thinks 


* 11 croit que je suis un imbécileggque je ne le 
6 marches 


comprends pas. Je le ferai sabrer,s 


de mon palais! ”—Chap, vii., p. 161. 


upon any subject, is always deserving of at- 
tention. This reason alone, even if there 
were no other, would lead us to believe that a 
portion of our readers’ time wil! not be mis- 
spent in seeing what a man like Villemain has 
to say of a man like Chateaubriand. 

One of the chief causes of the small amount 
of truth the general public usually obtains in 
France upon the subject of what is termed a 
“great man,” is the intensity to which in that 
country the spirit of coterie-ism is brought. 
If the “ great man” in question belonged— 
as every man of any note almost always does 
—to some particular coterie, it is next to im- 
possible that during his lifetime any. word of 
truth should be spoken about him; for not 
only his own personal, and probably numerous, 
coterie protects him with all its power, but 
coteries in France do not attack each other’s 
idols, feeling that a moment may come when 
this one may be glad to ask for and accept 
that one’s help. We should think the man 
did not live in all France who, whatever his 
particular opinions or his particular career 
in life, would have cared to provoke the anger 
of Madame la Duchesse de Duras under the 
Restoration, or of Madame Récamier under 
the Monarchy of 1830. The salon of Mad- 
ame de Duras, from 1815 till 1827, was the 
temple of which the author of Atala was the 
high priest; and at the death of this lady 
(than whom one more amiable, or high- 
minded, or deservedly respected never ex- 
isted) M. de Chateaubriand allowed himself 
to be raised upon a pedestal, and sacrificed to, 
by Madame Récamier in her retreat of the 
Abbaye aux Bois. From the time of the 
Directory to that of the Revolution of July, 
Madame Récamier had pursued but one sin- 
gle object in life, that of having “ a salon” as 
it is termed in Paris, and of attaining to the 
rank of a real ‘* social influence,” as it is also 
called in the modern phraseology of Parisian 
life. As with most people who do but one 
thing, Madame Récamier did the “ one thing ” 
well. She achieved her salon and her “ so- 
cial influence” in a period of some forty odd 
years, and at the death of the Duchesse de 
Duras, she put in her claim to the inheritance 
of the idol, who, well pleased with the new 
place of worship provided for him, drew a 
definitive veil over his recollections of the 
friend who was gone, and prepared to make 
the very best, both for his comfort and for his 
fame, of the devotion of the friend who re- 
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mained. There was no more sentiment than 
this comes to in the whole transaction; but 
safely guarded in his selfishness by so active 
and intelligent a worshipper as Madame Ré- 
camier, Chateaubriand was secure from even 
the most distant allusion to that selfishness 
ever being made. Madame Récamier would 
have but ill employed her labors of more than 
forty years, if she had not arrived at the 
means of directly or indirectly disposing of 
Parisian journalism, and at all events at the 
power of preventing any harsh discordant 
note from disturbing the melodious echoes of 
bygone eulogies, that were still made to ving 
in the ears of the decaying “great man.” 

year or two before his death, Chateaubriand 
was beginning to be forgotten; when he did 
die, his old reputation blazed forth anew with 
dazzling though momentary splendor, ands 
funeral was what that of men who have been 
idols almost invariably is, the event of the 
day.‘ With the funeral, however, all was over. 
It was truly “dust to dust,” and nothing but 
dust remained behind. Madame Récamier 
soon followed him she had worshipped to the 
grave, and there was now no one to prevent 
the truth from being spoken. But where 
were they who could speak it? M. de Cha- 
teaubriand had reached the age of eighty 
when he died, and those who could have the 
authority of witnesses to his acts of early life 
were few in number. Had his own Memoirs 
not appeared to keep up, or rather to re- 
awaken the interest excited by his name, 
something nearly resembling obscurity might 
have enshrouded it for ever. But the author 
of René calculated every thing, down to the 
most apparently trifling occurrence, and cal- 
culated ingeniously, and surprisingly well, as 
far as the stability of his own notoriety 
(rather than renown) was concerned. He 
knew what was the capacity of*oblivion of 
his countrymen, and he was resolved to use 
every means in his power to prevent this 
being exercised upon himself. He perhaps 
felt that he might outlive his glory, however 
great, however universal it had been; he 
probably judged with accuracy the powers of 
‘the generation rising around him (blindness 
to the merits of others was not one of his 
foibles, whatever envy of their success might 
be), and he may have foreseen that other voices 
would be listened to when his should cease to 
be heard; at all events, he determined that, 
supposing his decaying years to pass un- 
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noticed, his death should not do so, and he 
settled long beforehand the arrangement of 
his future tomb, upon one of the islands 
fronting the coast of Brittany, Pe Bay of 
St. Malo, and the manner of the burial 
progress by which his remains should be con- 
veyed front the place of his demise to that of 
his interment, Nor was this all; he provided 
likewise for @prolonged revival of the public 
attention by the posthumous ‘publication of 
his Memoirs,—and here he had reckoned 
rightly. Since the days when all France was 
occupied with the Royalist gentleman who 
first—to his honor be it said—undertook, | 
under a despotic military rule, to restore let- 
ters to the honors and “ high estate” they 
had enjoyed under the monarchical sway 
of the Bourbons, never had the ‘name of 
Chateaubriand been so perpetually upon the 
lips of the French public, as during the year 
and more that the printing of his posthumous . 
Memoirs in the Presse lasted. That his was 
a dominant spirit there is no denying; fpr he 
managed with these Memoirs to balance the 
ardent interest’ felt by every one for what was 
going on every day, at a period (from 1848 
to 1850) when no man thought himself safe 
if he did not watch, over the affairs of the 
nation and of the government, whereof he 
could then believe himself to be a sort of 
component part. In spite of all political 
preoccupation, however, Chateaubriand com- 
pelled the attention of the whole country 
and certainly no living author was ever more 
passionately discussed than was this dead one. 

That Chateaubriand secured this universal 
attention by legitimate means, is not, We 
think, a fact as well proved as that hed 
secure it, and that it was universal. Not: 
neither said all he should have said, nor # 
it as he should say it; he dressed up @ 
and facts as it suited him to attire them, am 
his main preoccupation was, not what was 
right or true, but what would create the 
utmost sensation. To this he sacrified even, 
those to whom, while living, he had made a 
boast of having sacrificed himself; and the 
bitter words (attributed truly or falsely) to 
M. de Montalembert are but too applicable: 
“ He has taken his coffin for a sentry-box, and 
from under its cover fires with impunity upon 
the passers-by.” 

Had M. de Chateaubriand’s Mémoires 
d’Outre Tombe been really all they professed, 
and all they ought to be, there would have 
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been small appropriateness in the publication, 
by even so gifted a writer as M. Villemain, of 
a tninutely detailed biography of the author 
of René. But, as the case stands, not only 
the Mémoires d’Outre Tombe are one of the 
causes which render an impartial and truth- 
speaking life of Chateaubriand necessary, but 
they themselves form such a feature in their 
own author’s character, that until they are 
read and attentively studied, you can but im- 
perfectly know all the defects and weaknesses 
of the latter. 

“We are compelled to avow it,” says M. 
Villemain, very justly, “The monument raised 
by the great man, and man of genius, to his 
own glory, the desire he has had to paint 
himself from the life, and leave his perfect 
image whole and entire to posterity, is after 
all but an incident the more in his destiny, a 
trait the more in his general physiognomy ; 
and such being the case, the existence of 
these Memoirs, far from being an obstacle to 
the kiographer, is, on the contrary, of mani- 
fest assistance to him, inasmuch as it con- 
tributes to guide his observations, and, if the 
historian be really impartial, he may, after 
the so-called “ confidences” of his hero, study 
him still more narrowly, state the circum- 
stances of his life more truly, and while in no 
way diminishing his fame, explain its origin, 
and the cause of his influence.” 

As to impartiality, there can be no means 
of disputing that great quality of an historian 
in M. Villemain. His enemies even assert 
that, far from being led away by his hero 
(whoever he may be), he is inclined to narrow 

(his deserts, and show to the public deficien- 
| @ies it had never suspected. This is assuredly 
) Bot-the case in the work we are at present 
™ @xamining. In the literary talents of M. de 
Chateaubriand, and in the position he at one 
time so nobly took up of the champion of 
letters against despotism in France, there 
was every thing to tempt M. Villemain, and 
appeal to what_have been the convictions of 
his entire existence—convictions never held 
by more ardently than since it has become 
difficult, if not dangerous to entertain them. 
In Chateaubriand, therefore, as a literary 
man, and as a ceaseless protestor against the 
narrow arbitrariness of the Empire, Villemain 
could take no other than a deeply sympa- 
thetic interest ; but there is an uprightness and 
an elevation, an “ unselfish passion of great 
things,” in a mind like that of the Perpetual 
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Secretary of the Academie Fran¢aise, which 
forbid his becoming, even by mere sitence, 
the accomplice of renown unjustly attained. 
Against any attempt, consequently, to place 
Chateaubriand’s moral upon a level with his 
inteliectual worth, against any attempt to 
make the man the equal of the writer, and 
defend, for instance, his political career, M. 
Villemain could not but raise his voice; and 
accordingly, whilst in the volume before us 
no praise that can conscientiously be given 
to the author of René is withheid, at the 
same time none of the erroneous apprecia- 
tions that coterie-ism contrived to transform 
into a species of “ public opinion” are al- 
lowed to subsist. For the first time since he 
first entered upon the scene of public life, M. 
de Chateaubriand has been shown to the 
world as he really was, as he lived, breathed, 
and acted. Villemain has put the author of 
René in his place. 

Every man who has contributed, for no 
matter how small a portion, to the work of 
the world’s teaching, has a place in the world’s 
history, whereof the history of his own par- 
ticular country is but a component part; but 
many things may combine to prevent his 
having what is really his right place. Now, 
few men perhaps have been longer maintained 
in what was not their right place than M. de 
Chateaubriand; and this is another reason 
why M. Villemain’s book has so good a claim 
upon the praise of the reading and of the 
political world, and why its appearance has 
produced such a sensation in France. 

In the first page of his new work, M. 
Villemain, with that delicacy of touch that is 
so peculiar to him, glances at the one ruling 
feature of Chateaubriand’s whole character— 
selfishness. There is more selfishness than 
even vanity. It is such an incessant absorp- 
tion of every outward thing in self, that in 
the end no event, of whatever magnitude, 
is perceived, save through this one medium 
only. “Chateaubriand,” says his biographer, 
“throughout all the many volumes he has 
devoted to the recital of his own doings, has, 
without rising to the height of an Augustine, 
or sinking to the level of a Rousseau, con- 
trived invariably, and in the midst of the 
greatest public catastrophes ever heard of, to 
speak perpetually of himself.” This is true ; 
but at the same time it must be remarked, 
that he was almost on every occasion mixed 
up, not only with the “great public catas- 
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trophes ” here alluded to, but that hardly a 
marked event of the times he lived in occurred 
without his in some way being a participator 
in it. This gives to the history of Chateau- 
briand a general interest, and tends to make 
it impossible for the book before us to be 
overlooked by any intelligent organ of the 
press in any country. 

A few details upon the social position and 
early years of M. de Chateaubriand may not 
be wasted. Our intention is not to spend 
more time than is strictly needful upon this 
part of our subject. We will simply intro- 
duce to our readers the hero of M. Ville- 
main’s book, and of many political events in 
the contemporary history of France. 

Frangois-Auguste de Chateaubriand was a 
native of Brittany, and born in the same year 
which gave birth to so many illustrious men 
—to Napoleon, Cuvier, and our own Duke of 
Wellington—in 1768. He was-born in St. 
Malo, near to which town he chose to be 
buried, and in an old-fashioned dirty house, 
which became subsequently an inn, one of the 
ordinary resources of which, is found in show- 
ing to’ travellers the room where the author 
of Atala was born, Chateaubriand was of an 
indisputably ancient and illustrious family, 
which had sunk into poverty more indisput- 
able still. So great, indeed, had this poverty 
been, that M. de Chateaubriand, the father, 
was compelled to do what many men of his 
position used to do in Brittany, and what was 
indeed one of the time-honored customs of 
the province,—he was compelled temporarily 
to renounce his aristocratical privileges, and 
turn trader. This he did to some profit ; for, 
after several sea voyages, and at one time a 
protracted stay in the colonies, he returned 
home, and, taking up his former rank and 
giving up commerce, he was enabled to pur- 
chase back the family estate of Combourg, in 
the neighborhood of St. Malo. Francois de 
Chateaubriand was his father’s tenth son, and 
had for his immediate elders four sisters, the 
youngest of whom was Lucile, to whose name 
her brother has attached the most unimagina- 
ble and fatal celebrity by his romance of René, 
in which lie’ desires the reader to believe that 
she played the part of Amélie. 

This subject, almost impossible to touch 


upon, must nevertheless be alluded to. Such|ful! has a good effect! This is the true 


things have been heard of before in the world 
of fiction ; and the Greek poets are there to 
prove that even the youth of this country 
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have, during their course of classical studies, 
been obliged to admit the notion of incest as 
a dramatic medium only. But in the case we 
are alluding to, the circumstances stand alto- 
gether otherwise. René is a Christian in the 
first place, and Rend is M. de Chateaubriand! 
Here is the incomparably monstrous part of 
the invention. It is needless to say that the 
whole was an entire and perfect fable, having 
no origin save in the disordered and depraved 
imagination of its inventor. 

The proof that M. de Chateaubriand abso- 
lutely wished the world to credit his impious 
invention, lies in the fact that, aftér his death, 
his Memoirs carefully repeat the fearful tale, 
and seek (vaguely, it is true) to substantiate 
what the first work of the romance writer had 
dared to set forth. But the two points which, 
in connection with René, we are anxious to 
study, are,—first, the motive, the determining 
cause, of such a horrible creation; and next, 
what has been its effect upon the productions 
of the language in which itself was produced. 

Of course, on first reading a book like 
René, the natural opinion which we form is, 
that it is the result of a “ mind diseased ;” 
that ill health, and an ill-regulated, ill-disci- 
plined spirit, can alone account for the exist- 
ence of such a production. But this was not 
the case with Chateaubriand. René, far from 
being the result of any thing like insanity, 
was the result of positive and deliberate. cal- 
culation. M. de Chateaubriand judged rightly 
of the temper of his times and of his country- 
men, and calculated that they would receive 
kindly what in any other social centre than 
France would have met with unanimous rep- 
robation. He knew what was, in vulgar 
phrase, “the thing to do;” and therefore, 
and for no other reason, he did it. In later 
days, when Chateaubriand had lost in Rome, 
after a long and frightful illness, the persofi 
he was then supposed to be exclusively, nay, — 
passionately devoted to, he could allow his 
pen to trace the following words, in a letter 
to M. de Fontanes : “ You cannot imagine to 
what a degree I am liked and respected here 
for my grief, and for my conduct upon this 
occasion!!” Madame de Beaumont had 
been dead but for a few days, and M. de Cha- 
traubriand’s “grief” for her loss is swecess- 











































































































































































































reading of his letter, which, in its cynical 
naiveté, almost expresses as much. There 
probably never was an act of M. de Chateau- 
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briand’s life that had not for its motive this 
search after effect; and, consequently, at the 
bottom of every thing he did or wrote, the 
surest thing to look out for is the determina- 
tion to captivate popularity. “You sought 
not glory only,” exclaims Villemain, in a very 
fine apostrophe to Chateaubriand; “ you 
sought for the popular favor of the hour, for 
mere popularity, that noisy daily clamor that 
is to real fame what a daily newspaper is to a 
really fine book.” Nothing ever was truer. 
To this notion, therefore, of “ effect,” we may 
regard Chateaubriand as having, when he 
gave René to the world, sacrificed every 
higher, nobler consideration. However, what 
he desired and pursued by such illegitimate 
means, he amply gained, and gained at once. 
Never was any book seized hold of by the 
public as was René; it literally absorbed the 
attention of the whole country; and from 
Lamartine to Madame Sand, from the Médi- 
tations and Harmonies down to Jacques and 
Valentine—refined in the former, made more 
practical in the latter—you may trace to the 
present day the influence of Chateaubriand’s 
odious hero, whom he was well pleased the 
reader should suppose represented himself. 
From the appearance of René may be held to 
date that purely personal (or, as the Germans 
term it, subjective) literature that has since 
then predominated in France, and in which 
the author is held to form one with his hero. 
Corinne, Adolphe, Obermann, and many other 
of the most famous romances of the period of 
the Empire and Restoration, down to those of 
the period of the July monarchy, are derived 
far more immediately from René than they 
are from the “Nouvelle Heloise.” With 
Rosseau, the author of René has, as we have 
already noticed, many points of contact, but 
there are also more differences between them 
than it has pleased some critics to discover. 
The one prime distinction that separates 
Rousseau from the great writers of the seven- 
teenth century is his love and appreciation of 
nature; he introduces descriptions of nature 
into works of fiction with wonderfully fine 
effect—a thing unheard of for two centuries 
previous. But Jean Jacques’ descriptions of 
nature are those of a man who really loved 
and knew how to feel her beauties ; and what- 
ever graver objections (and these are of the 
gravest and highest order) are to be made to 
the compositions of Rousseau, there is one 


namely, of being the first. prose landscape- 
painter in France. Now with Chateaubriand 
the matter stands differently, and, even in his 
descriptions of nature which appear on first 
rgading to be magnificent, there will almost 
always be found, upon closer examination, to 
be a laboring after effect, and an absence of 
sincerity, and of any real emotion on the 
writer’s part, that, in the end, spoil the pro- 
duction as a mere work of art. M. Villemain 
has furnished us in one part of his volume 


gives us of the manner in which M. de Cha- 
teaubriand used to write. What especially 
seemed like enthusiasm in his writings, was 
almost always the result of application and 
study, and of writing over again and amplify- 
ing the same passage several times. Cha- 
teaubriand, with a very large portion of in- 
contestible genius, is one of the most perfect 
(if not indeed the most perfect) examples of 
what incalculable harm may be done by the 
vice of affectation, in a case even where nature 
has been unusually lavish of her gifts. When 
Chateaubriand feels sufficiently upon any 
subject, when the subject comes sufficiently 
home t6 him to make him unavoidably express 
himself in what he writes, no language can 
be finer than his, more simple, more concise, 
or more to the point. But it is rare that 
Chateaubriand is placed in the conditions we 
have here specified, and he far more fre- 
quently writes for effect than from the wish 
to express himself (we repeat the words de 
signedly), under the influence of an impres- 
sion strongly produced on him by some out- 
ward cause. Chateaubriand is one of the 
first founders of that school of writers who 
write for writing’s sake, instead of writing to 
prove some fact, impart some knowledge, de- 
fend some cause, or awaken some dormant 
sentiment in the minds of their fellow-men. 
The immense superiority of the authors of the 
seventeenth century in France lay in this, that 
they were not authors, but wrote only to say 
that which they strongly felt. “ Be first of 
all a man, express yourself in writing only 
when you cannot act, and what you write will 
to the end of time be worth reading,”—this is 
the precept of one of the great thinkers of 
France, and it is one that the literature of all 
ages shows us to be true. The men of the 
seventeenth century wrote—as, for instance, 
Bossuet, Descartes, Pascal, and others,—to 





merit that cannot be denied him,—that, 
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defend some cause, or establish some theory, 


with the real reason of this, in the account he 





















the defence or establishment of which was 
important to them as their own existence: all 
they were was thrown into all they said; 
upon no other condition can a man’s writings 
be worthy to endure. Even the men of the 
eighteenth century were bent upon achieving 
an aim, they wrote to gain an end ; they were 
misguided most of them, and their influence 
has been of the most mischievous, of the 
most demoralising kind; but they themselves 
were earnest, were sincere, were convinced, 
and their writings have endured, and will 
endure. So was it even with the dreamers of 
the Revolutionary era ; and however you may 
turn in horror from the insane doers of such 
fearful deeds as they were, you cannot refuse 
to such written documents as they have left 
behind them the merit of intense energy and 
power of expression. Nor can it be other- 
wise. In these documents the writers do 
really express themselves ; and full of wrong 
as the whole may be, you still have before 
you the reflection of a human soul, with all 
its passion, and ail its life. None of this is 
to be found in M. de Chateaubriand, unless 
upon very rare occasions, and then, as we say, 
the man himself becoming identified with his 
writings, these are really stamped with the 
marks of genius and will endure. With the 
exception of these few productions, all M, de 
Chateaubriand’s writings are disfigured, and 
condemned to perish from their deplorable 
affectation. You see that the writer’s aim is 
not to convince you of any thing, for he is 
convinced of nothing himself; he is writing 
merely to make you stare, and exclaim how 
fine his writing is. This is peculiarly evident 
in his Memoirs. You wade through chapter 
after chapter, disgusted at the amount of in- 
sincerity, of vanity, and of make-believe that 
offers itself on all sides; but suddenly, you 
are arrested by a succession of pages utterly 
unresembling those that have gone before— 
of pages full of truth, of real passion, and of 
real life. These are the pages in which the 
writer has something to say, something he 
feels strongly upon, and in which, forgetting 
all his notions of “ fine writing,” he simply 
wishes to tell or prove something, and pro- 
ceeds to prove or tell it simply. Here, hav- 
ing no desire for effect, and not straining after 
it, he attains it at once, and the reader is 
profoundly impressed, and recurs often to 
pages so unlike the rest. 

We set out by saying tbat Chateaubriand’s 
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dominant principle was self: this is so trues 
that self alone is the subject that can wean 
him from affectation, and make the expres- 
sion of his thought powerful because natural. 
When he merely paints people or events not 
immediately connected with what immediately 
interests himself, he resorts to imagination, and 
deliberately determines to make an effect; 
but when he desires to bring you acquainted 
with some circumstance in which he himself 
is the chief actor, when he wishes to prove to 
you how well he conducted himself upon such 
or such an occasion, or how ill some one else 
behaved to him, then he sometimes reaches to 
a height of sublime eloquence. The two de- 
cidedly finest productions of Chateaubriand’s 
pen are (in totally different styles) René, and 
his world famous pamphlet, called Bonaparte 
et les Bourbons (with some passages of his 
Memoirs d’Outre Tombe), and dissimilar as 
they may seem, both have the same origin. 
René was the résumé of all that its author 
had imagined and felt at an .age when, with 
certain natures, imagination is the best, or, at 
all events, largest part of feeling. The mon- 
strous fiction on which the mere romance, the 
story of René, was made to turn, was, as we 
have said, the product of calculation, and of 
the eternal wish of the author to makea 
sensation; but the story of René is the least 
part of the book, it is the mere frame in 
which the picture is set. The picture is that 
of the author. In Ren¢, Chateaubriand sim- 
ply poured forth all that had been amassed 
by him, whether in heart or head, since the 
hour when he first began to think. For this 
reason, and in so far as René was true, it was 
not of a particular but of a general applica- 
tion. The reader might turn revolted from 
much of it; but in the vague aspirations of 
René in other respects, in his deep though 
ill-defined presentiments of the weariness of a 
purposeless life, few men could do other than 
recognise the type of French youth under the 
unparallelled social and political convulsions 
of France. For Rend¢, Chateaubriand took 
all his colors from himself; he expressed him- 
self, and inasmuch as no man can escape the 
impress of his time, he expressed also what 
the time in which he lived had made of the 
generations around him. 

Now his pamphlet on the state of France 
in 1813, which is falsely entitled a “ pam- 
phlet,” but which is, in fact, an historical 





protest, has the same origin as René,. but 
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under another form and at another moment 
of time. Chateaubriand, as we hinted in the 
first words of this article, stood in a curious 
juxtaposition to Napoleon Bonaparte, and 
thought he stood in one far more curious and 
important still. From. youth upwards he 
only thought of Bonaparte in conjunction 
with, or relatively to, himself. “We were 
both,” says Chateaubriand in his Memoirs 
(speaking of the year 1791), “we were both 
then, Bonaparte and I, but sorry sub-lieuten- 
ants, utterly unknown ; we both started from 
the same obscurity at the same epoch.”.,.!! 
The reader may be surprised at this preoccu- 
pation of M. de Chateaubriand’s; and as 
Villeman truly says, “ future generations will 
probably marvel at this ambitious compari- 
son, at this perpetually recurring antagonism 
of two names,” as if in all the age those two 
alone could stand upon the same level; but 
to know a man you must see, as Pascal says, 
“how he thought his thoughts,” you must 
make yourself entirely familiar with his 
points dé vue, or you cannot appreciate the 
value of his judgments or deductions: now, 
though it may seem strange, the fact is, that 
M. de Chateaubriand believed in an intellect- 
ual rivalry between the “sub-lieutenant of 
artillery” and himself. He never judged 
Napoleon from any other save from this in- 
tensely personal point of view, and he never 
believed Napoleon’s acts towards himself to 
be prompted by other motives save the wish 
to “get rid” of a man whom he placed 
highly enough in his esteem to think him an 
obstacle, and to be therefore anxious to sup- 
press him. 

But antagonism was not the first feeling 
that arose between the Dictator and M. de 
Chateaubriand. It was one of sympathy ; 
nor was it till this had become exhausted, 
and had turned to bitter enmity, that 
Chateaubriand resolved to bring his utmost 
efforts to bear upon the task of shaking 
Bonaparte’s rule. His work of Bonaparte et 
les Bourbons was one of deep and active 
personal hatred, of deep and personal ambi- 
tion, and of the ardent desire to gain a per- 
sonal and political end. Self prompted it, 
and consequently, unmindful of “ fine writ- 
ing,” anxious to gain a point that was of high 
import to himself, Chateaubriand threw, to 
repeat our former words, “all he was into all 
he said ;” and, addressing the public as one 


to a species of harangue of surpassing energy 
and beauty, and did, as has been often said, 
“more for the Bourbon cause than covid 
have done an army of 100,000 men.” 

Speech, not to be vain, must be another 
form of action; and one of the highest, 
though not the absolute!y highest, employ- 
ment of thought is, when thought prompts 
to deeds. Now, it was exactly thus with 
Chateaubriand in the case we are stating. 
His “ implacable pamphlet,” as M. Villemain 
calls it, was an act, into the commission of 
which he threw every energy of which he 
was capable. Thirteen years had made M. 
de Chateaubriand very different from what 
he was at the outset, and his hatred of the 
Emperor was after all but the recoil of what 
had at first been a precisely contrary impulse. 


emigration, his sympathies were decidedly 
with Bonaparte. There exists an article in 
the Mercure of the date we mention, written 
by Chateaubriand, upon Madame de Stael’s 
work of La Littérature, all but entirely for- 
gotten now, but in which a very delicate flat- 
tery is contained to the First Consul, and 
which M. de Fontanes, the writer’s undeviat- 
ing admirer and friend, took care the First 
Consul should remark. This flattery was no 
other than a praise of Julius Casar, and a 
declaration of his having been “the finest 
literary genius that the world ever saw!” a 
judgment that, as M. Villemain observes, 
“might somewhat have troubled Cicero, but 
did not displease the ruler of the then Re- 
public of France.” 

This letter, which created a sensation, was 
followed by the publication of Atala, an epi- 
sode extracted from the work M. de Chateau- 
briand was then preparing, Le Génie du 
Christianisme. The success of Atala was 
beyond what would seem possible to us now, 
but was, if we reflect for a moment upon the 
social and artistic conditions of France, per- 
fectly explicable then. The unbearable affec- 
tation of Atala, the absence of all sincere 
emotion, of any real passion in it, the empti- 
ness of the would-be sentiment, and the 
fatiguing and perpetual straining after effect 
in the style,—nothing of all this struck any 
one in the year 1800, and M. de Chateau- 
briand, like Byron after the Giaour, might 
have said, “I went to bed obscure; I awoke 
and found myself famous.” Not to know the 
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not, at’all events to have seen and met him, 
was to argue yourself without the pale of 
that elite which in every country styles itself 
the “great world.” M. de Chateaubriand’s 
fame, and M. de Fontanes’ friendship for 
him, took the young author into the immedi- 
ate circle of the Dictator. It was at a féte 
given, by Lucien Bonaparte, Napoleon’s 
brother, that the First Consul and the young 
émigré were destined to meet. The manner 
of their meeting was certainly very curious, 
and might help to create a belief that Na- 
poleon did not look upon Chateaubriand as 
upon the ordinary run of men. Chateau- 
briand was not presented to the First Consul, 
and it may be as well to recall some few 
incidents of the moment in order to award 
its full importance to the way in which the 
tyrant and the poet met. In 1800, it will be 
remembered, that any notion of religion, or 
of a religious establishment, was vague and 
faint in France. There was small doubt as 
to the Christian feelings of Chateaubriand ; 
there was some doubt as to how Napoleon 
really thought upon the subject ; consequently 
the manner of their meeting at Lucien’s house 
derives interest from this fact. Bonaparte 
cast his eyes over the courtier crowd, ap- 
peared to single out by instinct the man 
whose recent fame made him an object of 
general attention, and, as though he knew 
him well, and were pursuing a conversation 
already begun, addressed him thus :—“ When 
I was in Egypt, I was much struck to see the 
Scheiks kneel down and worship their God 
with faces turned towards the east. Worship 
is everywhere man’s instinct, for there lies 
truth; and this is what our Ideologues who 
fancy we can do without any form of worship, 
or any God, will not understand.” 

That this way of singling him out was very 
flattering to the vanity of a man who may 
have been said to have been “ all vanity,” is 
not to be disputed, nor can it be denied that 
he felt himself intensely flattered and de- 
lighted. 

His royalism not having prevented him 
from approaching the chieftain whose ambi- 
tion was to set royalty aside, there was no 
reason why M. de Chateaubriand should refuse 
to serve the government of Bonaparte, which 
still kept up the fiction of styling itself a Re- 
publican one. After three years passed in 
what some persons have held to be actual 
“ expectation,” the author of Atala consented 
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to “serve his country,” as he was pleased to 
call it. Cardinal Fesch was ambassador at 
Rome, and M. de Chateaubriand. was nomi- 
nated to the post of his first secretary. To 
Rome he went in the spring of 1803, and re- 
mained there till January, 1804, returning to 
Paris in time to assist at the transformation 
(foreseen by every one) of the Republic into 
the Empire. 

If space permitted, there is nothing we 
should like better than to initiate our readers 
into the details of what went on in the French 
Embassy at Rome, and between it and the 
Cabinet of the Tuilleries, during the time of 
the residence of M. de Chateaubriand in the 
Eternal City. It is an amusing picture of the 
way in which diplomacy was practised under 
the Dictatorship; and, at first sight, you 
would be disposed to fancy its chief object 
was perpetual internal espionage. The Cardi- 
nal, whose natural religious indifference seems 
to have been one of his most marked charac- 
teristics, is quickly alarmed lest his more 
pious secretary should ingratiate himself too 
much with the Pope and the Papal court, and 
he is forever writing home to assert that a 
great mistake has been made in sending M. 
de Chateaubriand to Rome. On the other 
hand, the secretary is forever complaining of 
his ambassador, and forever violating all the 
rules of etiquette. On one occasion, he pre- 
sents at the Vatican five of his country people 
who have never been presented at their own 
embassy; on another, he informs the Pope 
that “his apparent position is not his real 
one,” and gives him to understand that he, 
and not the Cardinal, is the principal agent 0. 
the policy of the French Government! T 
ali these mistakes (all caused by his over- 
weening vanity, which really did induce him 
to regard himself everywhere as of paramount 
importance), he added that of expediting 
secretly to Paris a long-and confidential note, 
addressed to the First Consul, and in which 
he set down in succession all the reasons that 
made Cardinal Fesch such an exceedingly 
improper representative of France at the 
Papal See. 

On the other hand, all his colleagues had 
taken for M. de Chateaubriand an ill-con- 
cealed aversion, and none of them could sup- 
port the superiority of a man whose official 
rank made him their equal, and whose 
superiority not only came from himself, but 
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himself. The Cardinal, far from countenancing 
him in any way was occupied in also trans- 
mitting notes, touching his incommodious sub- 
ordinate, to the one governing force in France, 
to Bonaparte himself. One of his latter ones 
contains this phrase: “ Chateaubriand is no 
friend of yours. If you do not cause him to 
be well watched wherever you send him, you 
will soon see that he does all he can to sup- 
port those who dislike your government. 
This intriguer is a most dangerous man!” 
“Cet intrigant est encore un méchant hom- 
me!” We confess that this naive expression 
of the Cardinal’s vexation (and fear) appears 
to us all the more original, and we may say 
diverting, when we perceive to what an extent 
hypocrisy must have covered over all these 
warring feelings that were struggling beneath 
the surface. At about the same time when 
Cardinal Fesch pronounces his secretary “ un 
méchant homme,” his secretary writes to M. 
de Fontanes that he is so very pleasantly 
situated with his chief, that he hastrenounced 
all idea of tendering his resignation, as he 
had once intended todo. “ The Cardinal,” 
he says, “is so particularly kind to me, and 
has made me so thoroughly feel how prejudi- 
cial my retirement would be, that I have 
promised at all events to stay the year out. 
Iam in great favor here, and be quite cer- 
tain that I am not at all likely to leave! !”* 
It was not in M. de Chateaubriand’s destiny, 
however, to remain, as he announces it, at 
Rome. The creation of a Legation to the 
Pays de Vaud is decided upon, and Cardinal 
Fesch’s troublesome secretary is named minis- 
ter. It was in allusion to this, that, on his 
return to Paris, it became his wont to praise 
Napoleon for the “Sagacity ” he declared him 
to have evinced in seeing at once that he 
(Chateaubriand) “belonged to that race of 
men who can only be of use in the highest 
and first places.” But whether Napoleon’s 
“sagacity” was or was not proved by this, 
M. de Chateaubriand was not to profit by it. 
He reached Paris to witness the establish- 
ment of the Empire, and, not that usurpation 
in itself caused the diplomatist Royalist to 
“draw back (as he has sometimes sought to 
have it believed), but a circumstance of that 
usurpation, induced him to recede from all 
co-operation with the Imperialist monarchy. 
On the 18th March, M. de Chateaubriand 
went to the Tuileries to take his formal leave 
‘*Villemain’s Chateaubriand, chap. vi. p. 181. 
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of the Emperor, previously to starting for 
Switzerland, as chief of the new Legation to 
the Pays de Vaud. He, at the time, told 
those about him that he had been struck by 
the gloomy air of Napoleon, and by the livid- 
ness of his complexion. He concluded he 
must be ill. On the 20th of March, as M. 
de Chateaubriand was returning home to- 
wards evening by the Boulevard des Invalides 
he suddenly heard what but too well ex- 
plained the gloom and the livid complexion 
of the Emperor. A public crier was crying 
aloud the condemnation to death, and execu- 
tion of “Louis Antoine Henri de Bourbon, 
Duce d’Enghien!” At this, M. de Chateau- 
briand no longer hesitated. He went home, 
and, merely saying to his wife, “ They have 
murdered the Duc d’Enghien,” he sate down 
and wrote his resignation of the diplomatic 
office conferred upon him. 

Perfectly simple and natural in the com- 
mission of this act, which was prompted by 
the inevitable feelings of the man, of the 
Royalist gentleman, M. de Chateaubriand 
lost this simplicity when, as an author, he 
came to tell the story of his conduct on this 
occasion. “The cry of that street-crier,” he 
says in his Memoirs, “struck me like a 
thunder-bolt. It changed the tenor of my 
life, as it did that of Napoleon.” Here we 
have once more the old preoccupation, and 
the desire to put himself always on a level 
with the man to whom (for evil or for good) 
the first place was awarded on the stage of 
the world’s history at that epoch. 

However, the preoccupation was not en- 
tirely on one side, én there certainly were in 
Napoleon’s subsequefff behavior to the author 
of René, certain‘@etais that would lead to 
the belief that he did bestow upon him a 
degree of teveention he seldom vouchsafed to 
any one. + Years passed. In the exhibition 
of pie’ »s ‘of 1808, a great sensation was 
createa ‘by Girodet’s portrait of Chateau- 
briand. The’ fashionable world of Paris 
flocked to see this picture, which was pro- 
nounced remarkable both as a likeness and 
“as a work of art. The Director of the Musee, 
Denon, nevertheless thought the effect pro- 
duced by Girodet’s picture not a satisfactory 
one, and he caused it to be unhung and put 
out of sight. One day the Emperor went to 
visit the Exhibition, After walking rapidly 
through all the rooms, and casting cursory 
glances at the different productions of French 
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art, of which his wish was to be esteemed a 
patron, he suddenly stopped, and, turning 
round to his suite, angrily inquired, “ Where 
was the Chateaubriand? ” Some excuse was 
attempted and ill received, and the picture 
had to be brought down from its hiding-place, 
and shown then and there to the Emperor. 
For several moments, Napoleon stood intently 
gazing on the features before him. All at 
once a bitter smile parted his lips, and— 
alluding to the unusually dark tints of Giro- 
det’s coloring —“ Chateaubriand,” said he, 
with affected disdain, “looks like a conspir- 
ator who has come down a chimney !’ 

But whatever the feeling might be that 
drew the Emperor into paying attention to 
what M. de Chateaubriand might or might 
not do, it was held by the friends of the latter 
to be a sign that he might once more tempt 
publicity in France. In the spring of 1809, 
the book entitled Les Martyrs was published, 
but the facility of publication was the limit of 
official tolerance, and the newspapers were 
instructed to “do their worst” against the 
author ; and, added to this literary persecu- 
tion, a persecution of a more sanguinary kind 
was'directed against the man who had with- 
drawn from Napoleon, in horror at the 
treacherous murder of the Duc d’Enghien. 
On Good Friday of the year 1809, Armand 
de Chateaubriand (a cousin of the famous 
author’s), accused only of having helped to 
forward a correspondence between the émigrés 
and their friends in France, was shot on the 
Plain of Grenelle, with a young man named 
de Goyon, and a man-servant of the latter. 
No witnesses of the deed were there, save 
they alone who were ordered to do it. M. 
de Chateaubriand, awa: : tuat his cousin could 
not be saved, was only apprised of his execu- 
tion at the hour when it, tou. vlace; and 
when he reached the fatal spot, all he could 
do was to recognise the corpse of 3; ,unfor- 
tunate relative, disfigured by too weé-aimed 
bullets. 

“In the midst of the military splendor and 
of the silence of the Empire,” says M. Ville- 
main, “the Moniteur never having men- 
tioned either Armand de Chateaubriand’s trial 
or his sentence, a death so uselessly cruel was 
little talked of. No man and no party was at 
that time strong enough to threaten the for- 
midable autocracy that kept down France. 
This had only its own excess of ambition to 
dread. Alone, this ambition was strong 
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enough to work its own ruin; and its acts of 
tyranny were the more odious, that the 
victims of them were the more powerless to 
resist.” 

But, as though it were the Emperor’s de- 
tesmination to be in perpetual contact with 
M. de Chateaubriand either by some act of 
oppression, or by some proof of apparent 
good-will, Napoleon, shortly after the execu- 
tion of Armand de Chateaubriand, sent 
through his Minister of the Interior a haughty 
message to the Institute, to know why the 
members of the Committee of Prizes had ven- 
tured to omit in their report any mention of 
the Génie du Christianisme, and to desire 
that the omission “of a work that has gone 
thtough seven or eight editions,” might be 
explained. Sorely puzzled were the members 
of the committee, who felt M. de Chateau- 
briand to be the object of the master’s atten- 
tion, and knew he was not that of his favor. 
They gave, as best adapted to the circum- 
stances, a half-and-half verdict on the book, 
assigning complicated reasons for not propos- 
ing it for a prize, yet “ recommending it to his 
Imperial Majesty for a distinction.” About 
this very period Joseph Chenier died—a seat 
at the Academie Francaise became vacant, 
and the members elected M. de Chateaubriand 
almost unanimously. The news of the vote 
was, as usual, carried instantly to the Em- 
peror, who at .once approved of it, saying to 
Fontanes, with a peculiar smile he wore on 
such occasions, “Ah! you thought to elude 
the matter altogether, gentlemen of the Acad- 
emie; you thought to outwit me, and you 
have taken the man instead of the book. JI, 
in my turn, shall see whether there be not 
some means of giving the new academician 
some great literary position,—something, for 
instance, like a general direction of all the 
libraries of the Empire.” But this plan never 
was realised, and the antagonism between 
Bonaparte and Chateaubriand broke out anew 
upon the occasion of the latter’s projected re- 
ception as an academician. He had found 
means, in the speech he wrote for this cere- 
mony, to introduce a long and very eloquent 
panegyric of Cato, which, as M. Villemain re- 
marks, recalling Cicero’s phrase,“ was, under 
the dictatorship of Cesar, a problem worthy 
of Archimedes.” But the problem remained 
unsoived, for the speech could not be pro+ 
nounced. Its author would not alter it, the 
Emperor would not consent to it in its origi- 
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nal form, and M. de Chateaubriand never was 
received a member of the Academy, where, 
under the Restoration, he took his seat, with- 
out going through the required formalities. 

This time the breach with the Emperor was 
a definitive one, and Napoleon never mare 
made any advances toa man who he saw it 
was useless attempting to enlist on the side 
of hisrenown. “If Chateaubriand’s reception 
speech had been spoken,” said M. Suard, 
“and had been so before an audience who for 
two months had thought of little else,no pub- 
lic hall in the world would ever have shook 
under thunders of applause as would that of 
the Institute.” This took place in 1811. In 
1813, after the battle of Leipsic, that “ premier 
coup de cloche de UV Empire,” as it has aptly 
been styled, Chateaubriand began to reflect 
upon and write the famous pamphlet we have 
already aliuded to, and which, published the 
very moment after the first successes of the 
invading forces, added a perfectly incalculable 
moral weight to that which was _ pressing 
Bonaparte out of power and place. The pub- 
lication of the pamphlet in question was the 
great turning point in Chateaubriand’s des- 
tiny; by it he really proved himself a worthy 
enemy of the Emperor, and he made it im- 
possible for the Restoration not to look upon 
him as one of its most important auxiliaries. 
He esiablished himself thereby, firmly and at 
once, in the double character of enemy and 
friend, showing what he was worth in each 
capacity. And these are the two points of 
view from which M. de Chateaubriand should 
be judged. Apart from his merely literary 
achievements, and their undeniable influence 
on France, morally and intellectually speak- 
ing, he must be appreciated in his juxtaposi- 
tion to Napoleon and in his juxtaposition to 
the Bourbons. He is, in both instances, of 
historical importance ; for in the one he was 
the indirect cause of events that import much 
to contemporary history, and, in the other, he 
affords the observer a new insight into the 
character of the most extraordinary man in 
the history of modern times. 

Before proceeding to examine Chateau- 
briand’s conduct during the Restoration, and 
his influence on some of the acts of its govern- 
ment, we think it is well worth while to say a 
few words upon the peculiarities of character 
which his intercourse with Bonaparte clearly 
made evident in the conqueror-of modern Eu- 
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was, had the Muse not been there,” was an 

assertion of Chateaubriand’s about Napoieon 

in his first days of glory after the campaign of 

Italy. Though all that is implied thereby 

may not be true, a portion of it indisputab!y 

is; and it is curious to follow in the hard-. 
handed despot of our age—in the man who 

ruthlessly suppressed all freedom of expres- 

sion in the country he governed—what was 

the constant and intense preoccupation of 
public opinion. Could Napoleon have imag- 

ined that his fame would have been the win- 

ner by any freedom of speech allowed, he 

would have gladly let loose all the trumpets 

of the press, for he was essentially of his 

time, and liked noise and éclat. It was the 

deep knowledge of his own mistakes, and of 
their inevitable consequences alone, that fet- 
tered him to a silence he abhorred. The first 
Emperor loved fame and glory passionately, 
loved to be talked of, like a true son of the 
19th century; and one of the penalties he 
paid for his ambition was the very necessity 
it imposed upon him of shutting men’s mouths. 

Besides this, he was a sufficiently fine connois- 
seur in praise to look at the quality of what 
he obtained, and to like neither that which 
was given through fear or through interest, 
nor that which, when given, was, from its own 
small intrinsic value, not worth the accep- 
tance. Napoleon had almost as few first-rate 
thinkers about him as his nephew, though 
they were generally honester men; and he 
would have liked that Chateaubriand, left to 
himself, Chateaubriand utterly free, should 
have paid the largest possible tribute to his 
genius. That the author of René did not, 
would not do this, after the murder of the 
Duce d’Enghien, was perhaps the most serious 
moral defeat experienced by Napoleon, and 
he felt it proportionately. Chateaubriand’s 
resolution not to praise him was, there can 
be no doubt, a great mortification to the Em- 
peror; and the strong desire he had for the 
praise, thus withheld, serves to prove how the 
power and greatness he had achieved was 
compensated by the comparative darkness and 
silence with which he was forced to enshroud 
it. There are few circumstances in history 
more instructive than this preoccupation, on 
the part of the “modern Attila,” of the man 
whose sole power lay in his pen. It is a great 
lesson, for it is the homage done by force to 
thought. 





rope. “He would not have been what he 
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we are inclined to believe, inferior to his own 
genius ‘and to the part it forced him to /lay. 

It was from no deep or steady conviction of 
wrong on Napoleon’s part that he behaved as 
he ‘did ; it was from the notion, that by.so be- 
having he should produce a great effect. 
“ You can’t think how my grief causes me to 
be admired and respected!”* The man 
who, on the death of the woman he loved, 
could write those words to his intimate friend, 
was the same man who, by his resistance to 
Napoleon Bonaparte, sought to attract all 
eyes to himself, and raise himself in public es- 
teem to the level of him whom he opposed. 
As we said at first, Chateaubriand never saw 
any thing, no matter what its magnitude, save 
through the medium of self. He sufficiently 


proved this by his conduct during the Restora-: 


tion, the period of his utmost political activity ; 
but furnished also the plainest evidence of his 
want of all statesmanlike qualities, and of his 
selfishness and perpetually irritable vanity. 
“ Chateaubriand est léger, et il veut com- 
mander & tout le monde.” No truer word 
was ever spoken, and that word was uttered 
by Charles X., who had but too good cause to 
know M. de Chateaubriand well, and to re- 
gret that events had forced him to the acqui- 
sition of such knowledge. 

M. de Chateaubriand’s greatest fault, politi- 
cally speaking (and apart from his vanity and 
selfishness), was, that his was a complex 
nature. He was neither all a thinker, nor all 
a doer of deeds; he was a true type of the 
Frenchmen of the present age, too critical to 
remain content to do or to be, and too rest- 
less not to dream of action in the midst of 
thought. With him, the contemplative facul- 
ties never rose to the height they reach in 
really great philosophers, nor was the energy 
of the man sufficient to find its complete sat- 
isfaction in the mere commission of great acts 
—greaj because they are simple. All true 
greatness ts one. There are men whose 
thoughts are so great that they inevitably 
prompt their thinkers, if the occasion offers, 
to act greatly ; and there are men of action, 
whose glorious deeds shadow themselves 
forth in the highest possible eloquence, #f it 
becomes necessary that they should be ex- 
pressed. But these are the perfectly great— 
the heroic natures. Chateaubriand was none 
of these, and his contrary tendencies only 
sufficed to disturb and torment him, making 

* Villemain’s Chateaubriand, ch. vi., p. 180. 
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him unsafe, and wholly unfitting him for the 
part of a statesman, which was rather his 
caprice than his ambition. 

His career throughout the Restoration is 
marked by the most deplorable inconsistency, 
and by exaggeration in opinions that are not 
destined to endure. After having, under the 
Empire, clamored for liberty as for one of the 
first rights of man, M. de Chateaubriand was, 
under the Restoration, one of those ultras, 
who helped to drive the Government to the 
commission of its most irretrievable mistakes. 
Alluding to the Polignac ministry in 1830, 
and to the advice M. de Chateaubriand might 
have given the King, had he always professed 
the same respect for freedom that had ap- 
peared to animate him under the Empire, M. 
Villemain justly says, “If the author of Bona- 
parte et les Bourbons had not been disturbed 
by his former efferts to confide the destinies 
of the monarchy to the hands of those men 
who refused to admit the Charte, he could 
easily have shown Charles X. that he was go- 
ing the same road as James II., and that,. 
forming a ministry in opposition to the Cham- 
ber, without being able to resort to a dissolu- 
tion, for fear of the country, he was con- 
demned to a coup d’etat, upon which he must 
stake his dynasty and his throne.” 

But Chateaubriand’s hands were tied, oui 
he could not be usefully of his own opinion, 
because he had so violently defended the 
reverse of it. The man who had dared to 
say of M. Decazes (after the murder of the 
Duc de Berry in 1820), “ Les pieds lui ont 
glissé dans le sang et il est tombé,” could 
not rally, ten years after, round the policy 
which would have been that of M. Decazes 
from first to last, just as, to be accepted by 
the retrograde party, to whom he, from an 
inconceivable aberration, chose to attach him- 
self, was necessarily forced to trample upon 
what he was reproached with as the “ Liber- 
alism” of his early: days. During Louis 
XVIIL’s reigt, M. de Chateaubriand’s whole 
time was employed in trying to outwit M. de 
Villéle, having vainly tried to seduce him 
into being his subordinate. At the Congress 
of Verona we find Chateaubriand, with a curi- 
ous oblivion of his own dignity, writing to M. 
de Villéle that he shall be successful were he 
known to be entirely “ M. de Villéle’s man” 
(st on sait que je suis vétre homme); and a 
short time after, there is no malicious trick 
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but very cunning colleague. The end of this 
is, the abrupt dismissal of Chateaubriand 
from his short-lived ministry, and the installa- 
tion, ad interim, of M. de Villéle in his place! 
This was in 1824. A more unwarrantably 
harsh proceeding (in its form), or a more ill- 
advised one, as the sequel showed, could 
scarcely be imagined, and the open quarrel 
with M. de Villéle may be said to have caused 
the first party struggles to the long endur- 
ance and growing bitterness of which the 
government of the Bourbons ended by suc- 
cumbing, after fifteen years of insufficiently 
organised resistance. 

It is singular enough that, on the oecasion 
of the attack upon M. Decazes in 1820, the 
best friend Chateaubriand ever had—M. de 
Fontanes—was irresistibly led into saying of 
him what twenty years before had been said 
by one of his worst enemies. “ Cet intrigant 
est un méchant homme,” said Cardinal Fesch 
of his troublesome secretary. “ Take care of 
yourselves!” exclaimed Fontanes, when he 
saw that the ministry meant to resist,— 
“ Gare a vous autres: Chateaubriand est un 
terrible homme,.... c'est un homme de 
génie implacable.” 

This was but too true; and the implacabil- 
ity of self-love being superadded, from the 
moment when M. de Chateaubriand con- 
tracted the unnatural alliance which bound 
him to the retrograde party in France, he 
had no peace until the hopes of the Liberals 
were defeated. Had Louis XVIII. lived ten 
years longer, M. de Chateaubriand would 
have been thrown effectually into the back- 
.ground ; for the King knew that in the genu- 
ine and sincere practice of constitutional 
government lay the only chance of salvation 
for the dynasty and for France, and he ac- 
-cordingly did practise it sincerely ; but Louis 
XVIII. once dead, and the wn-constitutional 
party represented on the throne by Charles 
X., the capricious author of La Monarchie 
.selon la Charte had every means afforded 
-him of aiding in the task of precipitating the 
country to inevitable ruin. But, like all men 
who have often changed their convictions, 
«Chateaubriand was distrusted by those to 
‘whom he gave his utmost support ; and whilst 
Louis XVIII. suspected in him an agent of 
‘that retrograde faction, in which he wisely 
recognised the greatest danger to the state, 
Charles X. was suspicious of him for his 
recent attachment to liberal ideas. This dis- 
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trust of the King’s made the fortune of 
Chateaubriand till his death, and, in the eyes 
of modern Royalists, the author of René was 
the representative of that pure constitutional 
form of government, which, as in Great 
Britain, gives the utmost amount of freedom 
to the subject, with the utmost amount of 
respect to the Crown. This was a mistake. 
Chateaubriand had joined with the ultras, to 
impede the progress of the only really con- 
stitutional government France ever had—that 
of which, under Louis XVIIL M. Decazes 
was, as minister, the faithful exponent,—and 
he merely assumed a liberal air under the 
ministry of M. de Polignac and the reign of 
Charles X., because he thought that it would 
produce a greater effect. “You think that if 
M. de Laval were Foreign Minister, I should 
be better able to work with him,” writes M, 
de Chateaubriand, from his Embassy in Rome, 
in 1829,—* You are wrong; I do not feel in- 
clined to work with anybody!”—a naive but 
true confession, as M. Villemain observes, 
“ Je suis disposé & ne m’entendre avec per- 
sonne!” The man’s whole selfish and emi- 
nently wayward character is shown in these 
words, 

Our readers may perhaps think time might 
be better employed than in studying the Tite 
of a politician who, like Chateaubriand was of 
such small poiltical usefulness to his own 
country. But Chateaubriand was not a politi- 
cal man only. He was, as we said in the 
beginning of this Essay, a man whose literary 
influence lies at the source of nearly all the 
modern literature of France: he helps to 
afford the philosopher and historical student 
a clearer insight into the intimate workings 
of the mind of Napoleon Bonaparte; he is 
the abettor of many of the errors that drove 
the Restoration to the catastrophe of 1830; 
and he is the type of a whole class of French- 
men,—of that peculiarly mischievous race, in 
whom the caprice for action disturbing the 
tendency to thought, leaves neither character 
complete, and mars the perfect existence of 
either a genuine thinker, or a plaitt manly 
doer of deeds. 

Were it not even for all these reasons, we 
would still strongly recommend our readers 
to read attentively M. Villemain’s Life of 
Chateaubriand. They will find in it the evi- 
dence of what a great mind feels and finds 
expression for, even under such an iron rule 
of compression as that which now weighs 
down France, and they will, in matters of 
History, Poetry, Politics, and Art, profit by 
the not less generous, because matured judg- 
ments, of one of the greatest aestheticians of 





any age. 
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EDWARDS’ PERSONAL ADVENTURES. 


From The Examiner. 
Personal Adventures during the Indian Re- 
bellion in Rohilcund, Futtehghur, and 
Oude. By William Edwards, Esq., B.C.S., 
Judge of Benares, and late Magistrate and 
Collector of Budaon,in Rohileund. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 


AMONG the stories of hair-breadth escapes 
which have arisen out of the sudden and 
great peril into which our countrymen in 
india were cast by the outbreak of the re- 
volt, this ts one of the most interesting and 
most touching. It was written under the 
strong pressure of constant danger, with the 
feeling that if not destroyed together with 
himself, it might be the writer’s only legacy 
to his own family. The first passages were 
written when the author was a fugitive, 
parted from wife and child, ignorant whether 
they yet lived. They had been sent, how- 
ever, in good time to Nynee Tal, and they 
were safe. 

Mr. Edwards, who was magistrate and 
collector at Rohileund, remained at his post 
till the last minute. He wrote in vain to 
Bareilly for help that could not be had, 
doubled in vain his police, but when the jail- 
breakers in an adjoining district had let loose 
among others a man of whom he received 
word that he had started at once for Budaon 
with the intention of murdering its magis- 
trate, Mr. Edwards did not flinch, When 
he heard that a rising of the Mahommedans 
of Budaon was fixed for a certain hour upon 
a certain day, he summoned the chief inhabi- 
tants of that persuasion, and kept them 
engaged in dispute together till the hour was 
past. 


“They immediately came, many of them 
very fierce and insolent, and all in a most 
excited state. Soon after they were seated 
and I had commenced talking with them, I 
saw Wuzeer Singh, a Sikh peon, and one of 
my personal guards, come ‘up quietly behind 
me, with my revolver in his belt and my gun 
in his hand, ang station himself immediately 
behind my chair. In the tumult, and excite- 
ment, and where all were armed, his entrance 
was unnoticed, but his quiet and: determined 
demeanor made me for the first time feel an 
assurance that he was a man 1 could depend 
upon in any difficulty o: danger. This Wu- 
zeer Singh, whose tried fidelity, courage, and 
devotion made me regard him as Paul did 
Onesimus, ‘ not now so much as a servant, but 
as a brother beloved,’ deserves some notice 
from me here.” 
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Wuzeer Singh, whose stern fidelity to his 
salt more than once made him the preserver 
of his master’s life, is now receiving a life- 
pension from the Government of India. He 
was originally a Sepoy belonging to the Sikh 
company of the regiment that mutinied at 
Shajehanpore, and murdered the Europeans 
in the church. He had become a convert to 
Christianity, and finding when his regiment 
was at Budaon that there were some native 
Christians there, he had found means to quit 
his company in exchange for a position at 
Budaon as orderly on Mr. Edwards’s per- 
sonal guard, not many days before the out- 
break of the mutiny. He was faithful not 
as an old servant,—for he was not that,—but 
as a brave and honorable man. 

To the last Mr. Edwards held by his duty.. 
It was not until formidable troops of muti- 
neers had actually marched into Budaon, and 
his own native guards had joined them, that 
he looked to his own personal safety. For 
himself alone escape would have been com- 
paratively easy, because many influential na- 
tives of the district were his friends, ready to 
give him help and shelter. But the other Euro- 
peans, Mr. Donald and Son, indigo planters ; 
Mr. Gibson, a patrol in the Customs; Mr. 
Stewart, one of the magistrate’s clerks, who 
brought with him a wife and family, had 
come to his house. Mr. Stewart soon after- 
wards attempted for himself and his family a 
separate escape, but the others clung by the 
magistrate; these could not be forsaken, and 
these the natives were less willing to help. 
Of course, also, it was not so easy for a band 
of fugitives as for a. single man to escape 
seizure by the enemy. 

We cannot follow in detail the succeeding 
narrative of perils and rescues following in 
quick succession. Again and again the 
chance defeating of some purpose, the trivial 
accident o? which no heed is taken in the 
ordinary course of life, proves to have been 
the stirring of the balance in which lay 
evenly poised the great alternative of life or 
death. At Shumshabad, near the Ganges, 
where the Englishmen had been led to ex- 
pect a boat, they were forsaken by their 
escort and committed to the fury of the 
people. 

“T was some way in front, and ridin 
along by the wall of the enclosure in whic 
the house was situated, and not far from the 
gate, when the mob opened fire upon us, 
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with savage shouts and yells. How I es- 
caped I know not, for the bullets were rap- 
ing into the wall all about me; but my 
Gare becoming very restive under the fire, 
jlunged so m~.ch that they could neither hit 
fim nor myself. Turning round to see what 
was going on behind me, I saw Mr. Donald, 
senior, without his hat, trying to get out of 
the crowd, and a number of men rushing in 
upon Mr. Gibson and striking at him with 
swords and sticks. . 

“T now noticed Multan Khan and our es- 
cort galloping off, leaving us to our fate. 
My only chance was to attempt to rejoin 
them; so I called out to Mr. Donald, senior, 
to follow me, and drawing my revolver, put 
my horse right at the crowd as hard as I 
could go. They opened for me right and 
left, and I passed close to poor Mr. Gibson; 
I shall never forget his look of agony, as he 
wes ineffectually trying to defend himself 
from the ruffians who were swarming round 
him. I could render him no aid, and was 
only enabled to save myself through the ac- 
tivity and strength of my horse. Once or 
twice ] was on the point of shooting some of 
the fellows, but refrained; thinking that 
threatening them with my pistol was more 
likely te deter them, as when once a barrel 
was discharged they might close in upon me, 
fancying that I could no longer hurt them. 

I soon got clear of the mob, and joined 
Multan Khan and the escort, who had by 
this time halted. Mr. Donald, senior, fol- 
lowed me almost immediately: his horse was 
severely wounded by a match-lock ball in the 
near hind leg; but he was himself un- 
touched. His son also rode up soon after; 
he had escaped unwounded, by nding through 
the town, and jumping his horse over a ra- 
vine where the fellows could not follow him. 
A man also joined us mounted on my second 
horse, a difficult animal to manage; he threw 
his rider almost immediately, then bolted, 
and was, as I imagined, lost. 

“ Multan Khan and the others seemed by 
no means pleased that we had escaped, and 
were very threatening in their demeanor. I 
rode up to the former, and putting my hand 
on his shoulder, said to him— Have you a 
family and little children?’ he answered by 
anod. ‘And are they not dependent on you 
for their bread?’ I asked. He replied ‘ Yes.’ 
‘ Well,’ I said, ‘so have I, and I am confident 
you are not the man to take my life and 
destroy their means of support.’ He looked 

at me fora moment, and then said, ‘I will 
save your life if Ican: follow me.’ He im- 
mediately turned and set off at a gallop, and 
we followed him. 

“ One of the sowars, a scoundrel belonging 
to the Mehidpere Contingent, and mounted 
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said, ‘Give me your horse; mine is good 
enough for you.’ I put him off by some civil 
answer; but he was much enraged at my re- 
fusal, and remonstrated with Multan Khan 
for not at once murdering us. Finding he' 
could not persuade him or the other sowar! 
to attack us, he struck off to a village through: 
which we were to pass, in order to raise th 
villagers to intercept and murder us.” 

Here Mr. Edwards was parted from his 
faithful servant, Wuzeer Singh, who never- 
theless contrived afterwards, through many 
perils of his own, to trace him out and again 
join him. In their next place of refuge Mr. 
Edwards and the Donalds received native 
dresses. 

“Every article of our own dress, down to 
our boots, being burnt in our presence, to 
destroy all traces of us in the house. I only 
contrived to save my Testament and my 
darling May’s purse; from which, however, I 
had to cut off the silver rings and tassels, lest 
they should attract notice. I put these, with 
my ring and watch, which the old tehseeldar 
returned to me, in my waist-belt. The Testa- 
ment I have still with me, and it has been my 
solace in many an hour of anguish and peril; 
but alas, the purse I dropped on the road and 
never saw again. I weep now when I think 
of that loss, and am not ashamed to say so; 
for sorrow and anxiety such as ours make the 
heart very ready to overflow at any remem- 
brance of those we love, and whom it is prob- 
able we may never again meet in this life.” 


Upon the onward way, 


“ After riding about two hours, we ap- 
‘oman two villages close to each other, and 
etween which we had to pass. The one on 
the right was in flames, and surrounded by a 
band of marauders, who were busily engaged 
in plundering it. As we came on at full 
speed, the fellows caught sight of us, when 
within about a mile of the village. They 
raised a tremendous shout, and commenced 
rushing to a point where they hoped to be 
able to cut us off. , Zhen we did ride for our 
lives; our guide leading us with admirable 
decision and sagacity. It was a most exciting 
race for about fifteen minutes. The shouts 
and yells of these miscreants, and the noise 
of the flaming villages, excited our horses to 
such a degree that they needed no urging to 
do their best! Both mine behaved nobly: 
Jan Bay, carrying his fourteen stone rider as 
if he was a feather, and my own little Cabulee 
tearing along and clearing every obstacle as 
if he enjoyed the fun. 
“The excitement was so great, that I quite 
forgot the danger for the moment; although 
for some time it was doubtful whether we 





on a poor horse, rode alongside of me, and 


could clear the mob or not : we just succeeded 
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in doing so, with about two hundred yards to 
spare; and I shall never forget the yell of 
rage the fellows raised when they saw they 
had missed their prey. Happily they had no 

‘earms, and we were therefore quite safe 

om them, after we had once got. beyond 

em.” 

The house of the Collecter in Furrukabad, 
Mr. Probyn, was reached safely, but it was 
only to push on in Mr. Probyn’s company 
toa fort in Oude belonging to a zemindar 
named Hurdeo Buksh, who had in his keep- 
ing Mrs. Probyn and her four children, and 
who offered his protection. 

The zemindar did defend the lives of those 
who trusted him; his temper varied with the 
color of the changing news about the struggle, 
his sympathies were not with England; but 
he resisted with abiding firmness and ‘inge- 
nuity all effort on the part of his countrymen 
to force him to desert those for whose safety 
he had pledged his word of honor. Yet he 
dared not and he would not keep them in his 
fort. They were sent out on dangerous and 
painful journeys into hiding-places that he 
found for them by help of members of his 
femily. , In this manner they started : 


“T knew of old that when a Rajpoot Chief 
once gave his right hand and pledged his 
honor, his word might be fully depended on ; 
and I told Probyn and his wife that I thought 
we ought to lose no time in moving off and 
doing as Hurdeo Buksh desired us. We ac- 
cordingly gathered together our bedding and 
a few things for the four children, and started : 
Mrs. Probyn carrying one child, I the baby, 
Wuzeer Singh a third as well as my gun, and 
Probyn’s servant the fourth child. Probyn 
himself carried his three guns and ammuni- 
tion. How thankful did I feel at that mo- 
ment that my wife and child were, as I 
hoped, safe in the hills, and that I had to face 
alone these alarms and perils.” 


To their hiding-places came wild native 
reports of the ruin of the English, terrible 
tales of massacre, with now and then some 
news in which there was a fitful ray of hope. 
After they had been harbored for some time 
in Kussowrah that place was pronounced 
unsafe, and the two collecters, with the lady 
and the four young children, were sent toa 
village in the jungle, a wretched, solitary ham- 
let of four or five houses in the middle of the 
wilderness, to which they had to wade just 
before dawn through a large piece of water, 
Mr. Probyn carrying his wife, and each of 
the other men a child, the rain all the while 
falling in torrents, 
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“The scene was desolate beyond descri 
tion. As we came up, no one was moving m 
the village, all being yet asleep. One of the 
Thakoors roused up the chief man, a wild- 
looking Aheer, who pointed out to us a 
wretched hovel, which he said was for the 
Probyns. It was full of cattle, and very 
filthy : the mud and dirt were over our ankles, 
and the effluvia stifling. 

“My hea sank within me, as T looked 
round on this desolate, hopeless scene. I laid 
down the poor baby on a charpoy in a little 
hut, the door of which was open, and on 
which a child of one of the herdsmen was 
fast.asleep. Poor Mrs. Probyn, for the first 
time\since our troubles commenced, | fairly 
broke own, and wept at the miserable pros- 
pect for her children, and herself. Probyn 
was much roused, and remonstrated with the 
Thakoors saying, ‘If there is no better place 
for us than this, you had better kill us at 
once, for the children cannot live here more 
than a few hours: they must perish.’ In the 
meantime I had looked an to see if any 
arrangement could possibly se made for 
sheltering them, and observing a little place 
on the roof of one of the huts, pointed it out 
to Wuzeer Singh; he immediately scrambled 
up, and having examined it, called out that it 
was empty, clean, and dry, and a palace com- 
pared with the place below.. I mounted up 
with his assistance, and was overjoyed to find 
a little room, clean and sweet, and with ap- 
parently a water-tight roof. 

“T called out to the Probyns below, and 
Wuzeer and I helped up Mrs. Probyn, and 
then the children; Probyn followed, and we, 
eight persons in all, established ourselves in 
this little space, most thankful to have it to 
shelter us, small as it was. ‘The Thookars 
made no objection to our appropriating the 
room, provided we kept strictly within it and 
never showed ourselves outside ; as they feared 
we might be seen from the roof, and our hid- 
ing-place discovered. We could only be con- 
tained in this room by lying down on the 
mud floor, in places fixed for each.” 


Great was the misery of the poor children, 
confined in a,room from which they might 
not thrust their heads, and within which 
there was not even space for them to crawl 
about. The village happens to be named 
Runjepoorah, the place of affliction. One of 
the villagers, a travelled man, pitying the 
strangers, undertook in good faith, though 
the service was most dangerous, to set out 
with a note from Mr. Edwards to his wife at 
Nynee Tal. 


“T determined to write two notes, one to 
my wife and another to Missur Byjenath at 
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Bareilly, entreating him to aid +! messenger 
in sabia Nynee Tal. I had but a small 
scrap of paper (half the fly-leaf of Bridges 
on the 119th Psalm, which happily we had 
with us), on which to write both notes. Pen 
or ink I had none, and only the stump of a 
lead pencil, of which the lead was so nearly 
exhausted that only a little atom remained 
quite loose. I at once commenced my writ- 
ing: in the middle, the little atom of lead fell 
out, and I was in despair. At last, after 
much searching in the dust of the mud floor, 
I found it, and contrived to refix it in its place 
sufficiently to enable me to finish two very 
‘ brief notes, about one inch square; which 
was a]l the man could conceal about his per- 
son, or would consent to take, as it was re- 
ported that the rebels were in the habit of 
searching all travellers for letters and papers, 
and had already killed several who were dis- 
covered with English letters on them. 

“ When the notes were ready I got a little 
milk and steeped them in it, to make the 
writing indelible, and then put them out to 
dry in the sun on a wall just outside my room. 
In an instant a crow pounced on ene and 
carried it off: it was that for my wife. I, of 
course, thought it was gone forever, and felt 
heart-broken with vexation ; as I had no more 
paper, nor any means or hope of getting any, 
on which to write another note. Wuzeer 
Singh had, unknown to me, seen the crow, 
followed it with one of the herdsmen, and 
after a long chase of about an hour, saw the 
bird drop it; and recovering it brought it back 
to me~uninjured.” : 

The village presently became a little island, 
for the floods spread over the face of the 
whole country. The strictness of the con- 
finement could then be relaxed, but out of 
doors there was for the children no ground 
less than ankle-deep in mud. Mrs. Probyn 
was cut off from the service of.a poor woman 
who had formerly come to her daily from 
Kussowrh, and denied the milch goats upon 
which her baby was dependent for its life. 
She could get only buffalo milk, which the 
child rejected, and at last died. 

“ We all knelt down and prayed beside the 
little body ; and then I went out with Wuzeer 
Singh, about two o’clock in the morning, to 
look for a dry spot where we might dig a 
grave for him. ‘This was a matter of some 
difficulty, but at last we found a spot. under 
some trees, which was not inundated, nor 
likely to be so. When all was prepared, the 
poor father took the little body wrapped in a 
sheet in his arms, and Mrs. Probyn Eivoul 
leaning on my arm. 

“ We had some difficulty in getting through 
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I read a few sentences of the burial service 
over him. There was no time for more, as 
day was fast breaking and we dare not be 
seen beyond the village in the day-light; so 
we laid him in his little resting-place, ‘dust 
to dust, ashes to ashes, in sure and certain 
hope,’ and hastily covered him in. I almost 
envied his quiet rest.” 


Once the fugitives could hear the military 
band of the Sepoys playing English airs in 
Futteyghur. Once they heard firing of heavy 
guns in Furruckabad, and afterwards learnt 
that they had heard the guns from which had 
been blown away, or by which had been shot 
down with grape, ladies and native Christians, 
in all some sixty-five or seventy persons, by 
the defeated soldiers of the Nana. 


“ Sunday, August 2nd.—I was roused this 
morning before dinner by a noise in the en- 
closure, and on looking up saw a tall spectral- 
looking figure standing before me, naked 
except a piece of cloth wrapped round his 
waist, much emaciated, and dripping with 
water. I recognised him as young Mr. Jones, 
who Hurdeo Buksh had informed us had 
been saved from the boat captured by the 
Sepoys. He had until then been hidden in 
one of Hurdeo Buksh’s villages, and, in con- 
sequence of the good news of the successful 
advance of our troops, had been permitted to 
join us. He was very weak; and when I 
recognized and spoke to him, burst into tears 
at hearing his own language again, and see- 
ing one of his own countrymen.” 


His story, included in the narrative, is full 
of strange and affecting details. One instance 
we may quote. A wounded man, and sbel- 
tered by a Brahmin,— 


“ His sufferings had been very great, from 
exposure and from his wound, which threat- 
ened mortification ; this would probably have 
killed him had he not hit upon the following 
singular remedy. A little puppy came fre- 
quently to the shed when he was at his meals, 
to pick up ary crumbs that might fall: he 
thought that if he could get this animal to 
lick the wound it might have a good effect ; 
accordingly he made the attempt, and with 
the most fortunate result. The puppy licked 
the wound morning and evening; it at once 
began to improve, and was well advanced to- 
wards healing when Jones joined us.” 


We must content ourselves with two brief 
extracts more, domestic incidents. One of a 
great joy: 

“ Tuesday, August 4th.—I was walking up 
and down the little space in front of our room 





the cattle which were penned in the enclosure. 


to-day, when I was rejoiced x the arrival of 
my messenger Rohna from Nynee Tal, with 
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a letter from my wife of the 27th July; the 
first I have had from her since the 26th of 
May. Rohna had seen both her and Gracey 
quite well. He told me that she was dressed 
in black when he reached the house, and that 
when she received my letter she had gone 
away and put on a white dress.” ° 


One of a great sorrow: 


“ Friday, August 21st.— Poor Probyn’s 
little girl died this morning: she had drooped 
ever since the exposure and privations of 
Runjpoorah, and ever since our return had 
cnlaile grown weaker, notwithstanding her 
mother’s increasing care and watchfulness: 
another victim to these sad troubles; as, in 
all human probability, had the child not been 
subjected to such hardships, or even if medi- 
cal aid or medicines had been available, she 
would have lived. When I joined the party 
at Dhurumpore, she was a fine healthy and 
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curling over her head. As soon as it was 
dusk, we went out and dug a grave, and at 
midnight carried out the little body wrapped 
in a sheet, and buried her by her little brother. 
I can never forget her parents’ agony. She 
had been a favorite child, and to see her 
wasting away daily and suffering from disease, 
without being able to administer any thing for 
her relief, was almost too distressing to bear. 
But it is God’s will, and what we know not 
now we shall know hereafter.” 

Ten days afterwards, by a river passage full 
of the most imminent risks, Mr. Edwards and 
his companions, Mr. Jones, Mr. and Mrs. 
Probyn, and their two remaining children, 
reached safely the camp at Cawnpore. Of 
the large body of English men, women, and 
children involved in the outbreaks and massa- 
cres of the district from which they had 
escaped, they were received there as the sole 





very pretty child, with beautiful hair thickly 


survivors, ,) 





JEREMY Tay1Lor.— What Milton accom- 
plished in poctry Taylor performed in prose ; if, 
indeed, that appellation can be applied to some 
of the loveliest effusions of the intellect nurtured 
by erudition or decorated by fancy. We shall 
not hesitate to place the ‘ Holy Living ” by the 
side of “Paradise Lost,” and pronounce them 
the two noblest poems which the Christian reli- 
gion has inspired. It did not, indeed, come 
within the boundaries of his task to invent the 
characters of his poem; but he has supplied the 
machinery and the embellishments—a diction 
flexible, abundant, and musical—similes of re- 
markable aptness and beauty—metaphors of 
oriental grandeur. In the figure of amplifica- 
tion, which Longinus defines to be the competi- 
tion of a sentence with all its parts and members, 
giving avivid conception of the object described, 

y causing the mind to dwell upon it, he is sur- 

assed by no writer in our own or any other 
anguage. Well might it be said that the prose 
of the t7th century was poetry. We have seen 
what that of the 18th century, was.—Rev. H. 
Christinas. 





Jupic1ran Humor. — The “ Law Review” 
ives the following as some instances of the 
umor of the late Mr. Justice Maule :—‘‘ Ma 
God strike me dead, my lord, if I did it,” ex- 
claimed a convicted prisoner on the announce- 
ment of the verdict; for a marked space the 
judge sits in an attitude of expectation, jury and 
spectators wondering what next; at last, he 
breaks the silence, ‘‘ As Providence has not seen 





fit to interpose, the sentence of -the court is,” 
&e. “ You have already read that section four 


times, Mr. ——-; it’s iteration; it’s... I use 
no epithet, it is iteration!” with a look that 
implies an anathema. A City policeman states 
that he is in the “ hen ” (N division); '“‘ Do you 
mean the Poultry?” inquires the judge. “ Out 
with it, the ladies don’t mind it, and you needn’t 
be afraid of me,” was his exhortation to a hesi- 
tating witness, in a case from which it might 
have been expected that the softer sex would 
long since have retired, but which they were 
manfully sitting out, while the evidence grew 
hotter and hotter, and at last reached its climax. 





An Historico-Critical Introduction to the Canonical 
Books of the New Testament. By W. M. L. 
De Wette. Translated from the fifth im- 

roved and enlarged edition by Frederick 
rothingham. 

Ir is upwards of thirty years since this his- 
torical and critical account of the languages and 
text of the New Testament, with a critical ex- 
amination of each book, was first published. 
Since then, four more editions have been called 
for ; in 1830, 1834, 1842, and 1848, each receiv- 
ing alterations and additions, till death stopped 
further revision. A translation of De Wette’s 
“Introduction to the Old Testament ” appeared 


y | in 1843 ; we are not certain as to the New; but 


a Divinity scholar who wanted the book could 
always obtain it. This American translation 
seems, therefore, scarcely required; especially 
as the translator admits that “ some of the ques- 
tions discussed in it have so changed their 
aspect as to require a different treatment.” ‘The 
book, however, is a vast storehouse not only of 
criticism, but of facts.—Spectator. 





From Chambers’s Journal. 
A WIFE BY ADVERTISEMENT. 


A STORY OF 1758. 

My grandfather was appointed rector of a 
little village in Nottinghamshire, in the year 
1758, Iam myself an old man, having mem- 
ories of more or less importance attached to 
every year of this century; and I could box, 
wrestle, play cricket, and had even made 
speeches against the Jacobins, before eighteen 
hundred was born or thought of. 

A clergyman’s life was not quite so strict a 
matter a hundred years ago as it is to-day. 
The priests neither cared to rule themselves 
by so high a standard as our modern clergy 
do, nor was it expected of them by their 
flocks. Mr. Hume’s Essays had a great in- 
fluence among those younger clergy who 
thought, and the customs and laws of “ the 
town” among those who did not think. 
Though this was an evil of a tremendous kind, 
there was one benefit in it which we are apt 
now-a-days to overlook—the clergy had more 
sympathy with those persons who would not 
come immediately under their influence than 
they have under the present system. It is 
-thought very shocking now for a priest to be 
seen in the theatre, and scarcely less so at the 
opera-house ; while, if he were to visit Cre- 
morne or Rosherville Gardens, or Highbury 
Barn, it is most likely his congregation would 
take such offence that they would move away in 
a flock as multitudinous and final as a migration 
of swallows. But in my grandfather’s time, 
priests and actor!” Yere found in daily com- 
munion; indeed, ch men as Bishop War- 
burton and David Jarrick were friends; even 
Mr. Whitfield desired his people to go to the 
comical Ned Shuter’s benefit, as that cele- 
brated actor was a “gracious soul;”* and 
the sons of other clergymen than Dr. Prim- 
rose went upon the stage as a means of liveli- 
hood; while every country rector who came 
up to town made a point of seeing Mr. Mossop 
and Mr. Garrick in Shakspeare’s plays, and 
of visiting Vauxhall and Ranelagh. 

Just such a time of visiting London had 
come to my grandfather in the spring of 1758. 
He was then in the twenty-fifth year of his 
age, and resolved to enjoy himself for a time 
on the strength of his recent presentation. 
He had never been in town before; the near- 
est approach he had made to metropolitan 


* Though only for once. See Lackington's Me- 
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pleasures were such as his restricted allowance 
had afforded him during his studentship at 
Cambridge. Hence it was he was resolved 
not merely to have a dip, but a thorough 
plunge, into the amusements of London. 
Accordingly, he went to Drury Lane, and 
saw Mr. Mossop in Hamlet, and Mr. Garrick 
in a whole series of characters. He saw Mr. 
Barry in Richard II. at Covent Garden. 
He was present when Mr. Garrick and Mrs. 
Clive appeared in the new play of The Up- 
holsterer, or what News? and saw the quid- 
nunc of the day ruining himself by trembling 
for the ruin of the nation. He was at Mr. 
Shuter’s benefit in the Bold Stroke for a 
Wife, which had not been acted for so long. 
He went to the entertainment at Marybone 
Gardens, and the wire-rope dancing, and con- 
certs on the Jew’s-harp at Sadler’s Wells. He 
drank the waters with the genteel company 
at Islington Spa. He heard Handel’s Acis 
and Galatea at Ranelagh, visited the -Camel 
and Dromedary, saw the moving figure of the 
great king of Prussia, and every other rarity 
with which the town was amusing itself. 
There was one thing which was a matter 
of perpetual unrest: to my grandfather ; 
namely, that he was unmarried. He had 
those manners which are pleasant to ladies, 
or, as it would have been expressed in his 
days, to the sex; he was well made in limb, 
and somewhat handsome in feature ; of a very 
affable disposition; not given to drinking, 
gaming, or attending the cockpit; only a 
little partial to the races ; ready always either 
for cards or for dancing ; indeed, the sort of 
young gentleman ladies were supposed to like. 
Yet he could find no lady answering to that 
standard his eyes and his heart set up. He 
wished for one of a gay and pleasant disposi- 
tion, yet free from those vices which the ladies 
of the plays, novels, essays, and memoirs of 
the age possess and exhibit so sadly—one, in 
fact, who did not make the town her rule of 
life; who would find more delight in the so- 
ciety of a Joving husband than in the meeting- 
places of the beaux ; who yet would pay some 
attention to fashion and to personal graces , 
who would be agreeable, if not a beauty ; last, 
and I fancy far from least, he wished her to 
have some nice little sum at her own dis- 
posal. All this we have seen set down in pri- 
vate records which the old gentleman has left 
us. Indeed, my mother has told me that she 
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believes he once worked up these requisitions 
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into an advertisement, and inserted them in 
the Publie Advertiser. If so, it brought him 
no wife, although, through the medium of 
another advertisement, he became acquainted 
with that estimable lady to whom in the sec- 
ond degree I owe my existence. Advertising 
for wives, and even for husbands, was not un- 
usual a century ago, as every one who has had 
occasion to search newspapers of that date 
well knows. A very odd and pleasant collec- 
tion might be formed from their columns. 

Like many other young gentlemen of the 
period who came up from the provinces to 
spend a little time and money in London, my 
grandfather the rector thought it not im- 
probable that in so plentifully stocked a soci- 
ety, he might perchance run across a wife. 
The wish was entered in his diary the night 
before he started. Now the custom is re- 
versed, Our city-clerk, with the air and talk 
of a capitalist, and the costume of a beau, 
rushes into the country at Easter, Whitsun- 
tide, or Christmas; finds his way into the 
timple, susceptible heart of a country maiden, 
woos her, adds visit to visit, and condescends 
to wed her; for she believes it a condescen- 
sion, until the slow process of marriage- 
troubles reveals to her the painful sight and 
sense of her own superiority. Gentlemen 
were bolder in my grandfather’s days than 
they are in mine; and ladies also. If either 
saw a person of opposite sex at church, at the 
theatre, Ranelagh, or elsewhere, they very 
often made signal of admiration or invitation 
too plain to be doubted. This was indeed one 
of the things which aided young men of prop- 
erty and title in their frightful “ affairs of gal- 
lantry,” and is the pivot and turning-point in 
all the memoirs, comedies, novels, and maga- 
rine-stories of that time. 

One evening, in the summer of 1758, my 
grandfather betook himself to Vauxhall. He 
had seen very many young demoiselles dur- 
ing his stay in town; but he had as yet re- 
ceived no wound which the spear of Telephus 
alone could heal. He had been also to Vaux- 
hall two or three evenings previously, and 
had glanced and ogled with all the earnest- 
ness and pertinacity of an unengaged man; 
this fateful evening put a close to all these 
wanderings and uncertainties. While he was 
looking backwards and. forwards with his 
customary inquisitiveness, a young lady en- 
tered between two gentlemen, who suddenly 
drew his roving eyes to herself, and unwit- 
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tingly kept them fixed there during the 
whole performance. Before he looked for it, 
my poor grandfather was overcome. 

As soon as the songs were over, he fol- 
lowed her from the orchestra to the banquet- 
ing-room, and through the long leafy colon- 
nades, with their myriads of little lamps. 
He stopped when she stopped. When the 
company were rushing to see the water- 
works, he kept close to her; and every time 
she looked at him—and she did so frequently, 
by choice or chance—he assumed a most 
serious, speaking, and melancholy counten- 
ance. 

It was a great sorrow to him when he saw 
the young lady take her departure, and 
marked her into her coach. However, he 
resolved to assure himself of her dwelling- 
place, and began to picture himself asking 
the consent of a father or a guardian, or 
opposing a rival, wealthier and more favored 
than himself. He jumped into a coach, and 
bade the driver follow that in which the 
young lady had seated herself. But he was 
not to succeed so easily. The night was: 
foggy when they started; it gradually grew 
denser; and before they had reached West- 
minster, my grandfather’s coachman turned 
round and called out that he had quite lost 
sight of the chase. So he was ordered by 
my hurt and disconsolate relative to drive to 
the coffee-house at which he was staying. 

This was by no means the first young lady 
whose bright eyes had st ‘ken my grand- 
father in public places. © er young ladies 
he forgot, after a good sup, *, or at the sight 
of a fresh face, or at the thyught how impos- 
sible it would be to know them, or by consid- 
eration of the difference there is between 
looking a beauty and being good. But he 
could not forget the maiden of Vauxhall, 
He lost his appetite, not only for town deli- 
cacies, but also for town amusements, At 
last, after three days of suffering, dusing 
which it must be confessed, he neither wished 
nor tried to heal himself, he sought consola- 
tion, and kept hope from starving, by insert- 
ing the following in the Public Advertiser : 

“ A young lady who was at Vauxhall last 
Tuesday night, in company with two elderly 
gentlemen, could not but observe a young 
clergyman, who, being near her at the 
orchestra during the performance, and espe- 


cially at the last song, gazed upon her with 
the utmost attention. He earnestly hopes, if 





unmarried, she will favor him with a line, 
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directed to V. V., at the bar of the Temple- 
exchange Coffee-house, to inform him whether 
fortune, family, character, and profession, 
may not entitle him, upon further knowledge, 
to hope an interest in her heart. He begs 
she will pardon the method he has taken to 
let her know the situation of his mind, as, 
being a stranger, he despaired of doing it in 
any other way, or even of seeing her more. 
As his views are founded on the most honor- 
able principles, he presumes to hope the occa- 
sion will justify, if she generously breaks 
through this trifling formality of the sex, 
rather than, by a cruel silence, render un- 
happy one who must ever expect to continue 
so, if debarred from a nearer acquaintance 
with her, in whose power alone it is to com- 
plete his felicity.” 

Unluckily, this advertisement was either 
not seen by the young lady, or, if seen, the 
young gentleman had been unnoticed, or, if 
noticed, she had not found in herself any cor- 
responding desire towards him. My grand- 
father was so solemnised by this sudden love, 
and the hopeless issue of it, that he could 
find no pleasure in theatres, gardens, or 
‘Touts, and actually sought his’excitement for 
the next fortnight in attending daily prayers 
at the Abbey, the Temple Church, St. An- 
drew’s on Holborn Hill, or St. Paul’s. After 
that time, he began to reason with himself 
that she might go often to the places whither 
the town resorted, and that another chance 
meeting at the theatres, or at Ranelagh, if 
not very likely, was still not quite impossible. 
This was the last straw in sight of his rapidly 
sinking hope. 

Accordingly he went; at first, blind and 
dumb, to whatever was played or sung before 
him, unmoved alike by Garrick and Mrs. 
Clive in the merriest farces, and by the com- 
positions of Handel and Dr. Arne; but, by 
degrees, these reinterested him: next, he 
glanced at the bright faces with their mighty 
caprioles, their “ post-chaise and horses, chair 
and-chairmen ” on their heads, in the boxes; 
he began to find himself curable ; and he re- 
turned to Nottinghamshire, though a slightly 
altered, still a very merry man; he amused 
himself reading, on his road, the two,new 
volumes of Tristram Shandy by his brother 
in orders, the Rev. Laurence Sterne. 

My grandfather had been. absent from his 
cure exactly two months, during which time 
his very light and easy duties were taken by 
an unbeneficed friend, a schoolmaster in Not- 
tingham, and man of high repute at Cam- 


bridge. These consisted in riding over on 
Sunday morning, putting on a clerical wig 
kept in the sacristy, and a surplice much 
more like a smockfrock than that habiliment 
recognised by ecclesiologists as the officiating 
costume of an English priest, and reading a 
sermon of Dr. Sherlock’s on the evidences of 
Christianity, to a few old women, a dozen 
framework knitters, and a number of chik 
dren, who, as they perceived neither the drift 
nor the need of it, thought ‘it mightily 
learned. Pastoral visitation was an exercise 
my grandfather, at this polite period of his 
life, conceived quite unnecessary; and fre- 
quent non-residence was not only not a sin, 
but a laudable and gentlemanlike habit in the 
town season ; and, if funds permitted, in the 
Bath and Matlock season also. 

To these not onerous duties my grandfather 
returned with a heart almost whole. There 
was just a scratch in that organ—I can 
scarcely call it a wound—which gave him a 
little smart at eve and in solitude, in all such 
idle times and conditions as court memory. 
To get rid of this he made twilight lively by 
inviting an old college friend, a county cap- 
tain, or one of the pupils of the Nottingham 
tutor, to stay with him; and, when no visitor 
was to be had, by smoking his pipe at the 
Lord Ligonier Arms. He also added to his 
light clerical tasks the heavier avocation of. 
an angler; and often, when his parishioners 
were taking their dogs ratting along the 
Trent-side on summer-evenings, they came 
upon their solitary priest with his fishing-rod, 
who, although he looked upon apostolical 
succession in that sense in which the nom 
jurors and the Romanists held it, as quite be- 
neath the notice of a man of taste and ton, 
very frequently found himself their successor 
in the piscatorial act of toiling all day and 
catching nothing. 

Just at this time some leading political 
persons in the county were using great efforts 
to start a new church and anti-gallican news- 
paper for the midland district—I forget its 
name. Like so many of modern date, it was 
just got to move, strutted a little way, 
bragged of its power and vitality, and sud- 
denly dropped down dead. The promoters 
mainly depended on the support of the 
squirearchy and clergy; letters were ad 
dressed to all these persons; amongst others, 
consequently, to my grandfather. He was 





delighted—it came to him in the light of that 
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deliverance from ennui which he had long 
been looking for. He not only promised to 
use his utmost efforts to further its circula- 
tion amongst his clerical brethren, but. also 
volunteered his services as a contributor. 

I have in my possession a book of printed 
slips from this newspaper, being the entire 
series of my grandfather’s contributions to it. 
They consist mainly of panegyrics on Fred- 
erick the Great, at that time the most popular 
man in England. These are a specimen of 
their titles: A Sketch of the Life of that 
Grand Character who is the Hope of Europe 
(the king of Prussia); the Protestant Hero 
(the king of Prussia) ; an Essay on the Lite- 
rary Labors of the Great Philosophical Mon- 
arch (the king of Prussia); the Scourge of 
Superstition: an Ode to the King of Prus- 
sia; Tribulator Gallia: an Ode to the Great 
Frederick ; Caesar Outdone, or a History of 
the Battles of Our Magnanimous Ally (the 
king of Prussia. 

To these are appended a series of papers, 
some in print, and some only in manuscript, 
imagined by my well-meaning grandfather to 
be in the style of the Tatler and Spectator ; 
but they are not of that use for the illustra- 
tion of the middle of the eighteenth century 
which those inimitable papers are for that of 
its commencement, or I should either have 
published them, or presented them to our 
national library at the Museum. * 

Every Thursday morning, if my grand- 
father had not started very much earlier to 
fetch it, a lad came over from the printer’s at 
Nottingham with this paper. In February 
1759, the twentieth week after its birth, and 
seventh before its death, the boy brought the 
small quarto, as the young rector was dress- 
ing himself for a day’s shooting in Lord 
Byron’s park at Newstead, the noble owner* 
of which, six years afterwards, killed his 
neighbor, Mr. Chaworth, in a duel. With 
him in his bedroom, making sarcastic re- 
marks on every article of dress as he put it 
on, at every glance he gave towards his legs, 
or in the mirror, were his friends, Captain 
Clayton, that renowned marksman, and the 
Nottingham tutor, who had been confessor 
and adviser in that delicate matter of the 
heart which occurred to my relative when in 
London. He lengthened the already too- 
extended and too-interrupted dressing-time, 
by occasional glances at the newspaper; a 


* Uncle of the poet. 





paragraph, and then a turn at the toib 
et; another paragraph, and then the toilet 
again. News, however, was the smallest 
matter in those days. ‘“ Our own correspond- 
ent ” was not yet allowed the honor of haw 
ing his entire communication appear in print; 
the editor skimmed the cream off it, which 
he presented to the readers, after his own 
confection. Hence it was that the rector had 
soon finished the news, and begun upon the 
advertisements. There was not that number 
which appeared in the London papers, and 
what there was was a puddle compared with 
the ocean we are used to in this day ; but the 
advertisers in this midland print averaged 
from three to six. Prominently, amid these 


‘few, stood forth the following : 


“If any young clergyman, soniewhat 
agreeable in person, and who has a small in- 
dependent fortune, can be well recommended 
as to strictness of life and good temper, 
firmly attached to this present happy estab 
lishment, and is willing to engage in the mat- 
rimonial estate, with an agreeable young lady 
in whose power it is to bestow £100 per an- 
num—any person whom this may suit, may 
call at the second house in Berkely Street 
within four days of this advertisement, having 
previously Jeft a line directed to A. Z. at the 
same house.” 

This smote my grandfather with such a 
sudden, peculiar, and visible effect, that both 
his friends inquired if there was any very as 
tounding news in the paper. He laughed, 
and said there was an advertisement for him- 
self. He tossed it over to them, telling them 
to read the second from the top. While 
they were doing so, he himself was the chan- 
nel of a whole flood of unexpected thoughts 
and resolutions. Here was the perpetual 
cure for the unavoidable ennui of village-life, 
the longed-for talisman to make the rectory- 
house endurable, nay, even sunny and glad- 
some. A London lady, too; not like some 
rich Nottinghamshire damsels he had been 
introduced to, who had twice been to the 
county town, and who thought themselves 
the cynosure of all eyes in their grandmoth- 
er’s seldom worn pinner. True, it was a 
lottery; and among so many he was likely 
to lose after all. He felt disinclined for the 
rook-shooting. 

The captain began immediately to rally 
him on this advertisement, saying he was 
evidently fore-appointed to fit its standard. 
He spake the very thoughts that were in my 
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relative’s own mind. He advised him to set 
off for town to-morrow, and be in the field 
before any hungry London curate had snapped 
her up. “ You will be a fool, if you don’t 
try,” said he; “ it will but be an adventure if 
you lose. But,” (with a military and fashion- 
able expletive) he added, “ you are sure to 
‘win, old boy.” 

My grandfather appealed to his clerical 
friend. 

“T will say nothing,” said he. “You 
ought to remember what fine things you 
have told me over and over again about a 
certain young lady; undying love, and so 
on.” 

The captain informed the younger clergy- 
man that the elder, “like all other school- 
masters, was an ass, and always remembered 
his trade was to teach, and spoke to men as 
if they were lads.” A controversy ensued 
between the priest and the soldier; in which 
(my grandfather’s inclination being on that 
side, and his opponent also doggedly dumb 
as to reasons for not going) the man of the 
sword got the best. He said he would ex- 
euse the young parson from the shooting, and 
so give him time to make ready for starting 
by to-morrow’s coach. The elder parson 
said he should fulfil a promised call on the 
father of one of his’ pupils, and should go 
into Bedfordshire by to-day’s coach, if he 
could get back to Nottingham in time. Ac- 
cordingly, the captain and my grandfather 
sat down to breakfast, and the tutor mounted 
his horse, saying as he rode off, “ he was sure 
his friend would sleep off his Quixotic notion 
of -rushing after an unknown lady of untold, 
and therefore, of pretty advanced age.” 

My anxious relative, however, arrived in 
town by the next coach, bought a new wig 
and suit, and having left a letter proclaiming 
his hopes, called at the address mentioned in 
tlie advertisement. He was shown into a 
room handsomely furnished, and hung with 
Mr. Hogarth’s new prints of the Election, 
which had only been published a few weeks. 
Here he sate down in great trepidation, and 
waited for above twenty minutes, during which 
time he first gave cool consideration to some 
of the less pleasant possibilities of his adven- 
ture—the chance of the lady being much 
older than himself, or marked with the small- 
pox, or stammering, or lame, or possibly 
squinting hideously. 

At last the door-handle sounded, and the 





door flew open. Guess his surprise when his 
friend the tutor from Nottingham marched in. 
My grandfather at first blushed up to his 
eyes. “ What! we were to appear as rivals, 
then ?” he stammered out—perceiving at the 
same time why his friend, if he might any 
longer call him so, had dissuaded him, and 
stolen a march to London under feint of Bed- 
fordshire. In a moment, however, he con- 
soled himself by a comparison of his own 
person and age with that of his treacherous 
brother in orders. ‘These thoughts made him 
silent, and, fora minute or two, also forgetful 
of his awkward position. Should they see 
the young lady alone, or together? Had they 
no other rivals? Possibly, she was desirous 
of a Nottinghamshire husband, and had ad- 
vertised in no other newspaper. 

The elder clergyman burst out laughing. 
At this my grandfather was aroused, and 
laughed also—more, however, to take off his 
nervousness than from spontaneous sym- 
pathy. 

“My dear Jack,” said the tutor, “I see I 
must give in; I shall stand no chance against 
a brisk young fellow like you.” And he 
sprang up and abruptly left the room. My 
grandfather heard his laugh on the stairs. 
He began to see that he was being hoaxed, 
and felt bewildered. How the squires, cap- 
tains, and parsons would laugh. at him! 

A moment after, the tutor re-appeared, 
leading in a young lady. How shall I tell my 
grandfather’s “surprise? It was that very 
same maiden whom he had watched and fol- 
lowed at Vauxhall, and sighed after so many 
times since. To this first happy perception 
soon followed the second. 

“ Armjda, my love—my dearest friend, the 
Reverend John Grantley.” 

“ Jack, my lad—my dear little niece.” 

The explanation is very short. The merry 
old clergyman had perceived from Grantley’s 
clear description, at his very first confession, 
that the young lady by whom he had been 
smitten was his own niece, a native of Not- 
tingham, at that time staying in London with 
his two brothers the lawyers, and with them 
going the round of town amusements. She 
had returned to Nottingham before my grand- 
father.’ The further he thought himself from 
her, the nearer he really was—a consideration 
which often filled his confessor with inward 
laughter. She had frequently seen him from 
her father’s window; had heard him preach 
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in St. Peter’s though hidden from him by the 
Christmas bushes and the deep wooden walls. 
She had even been in her uncle’s house one 
day when the young rector called there, and 
was bent upon seeing and speaking with him ; 
but her determined relative sent her home, 
promising to arrange an introduction before 
the month was out. She confessed she liked 


the look and constancy of her admirer, and 
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entered heartily into her uncle’s merry scheme 
of the advertisement. The captain was taken 
into counsel as accomplice, and agreed to 
urge my grandfather to the departing point. 
There was no fear of any other clergyman 
answering the advertisement; for the circula- 
tion was too lamentably small, and the con- 
triver knew the habits and property of every 
other clerical subscriber. 





Translations from the German by Thomas Carlyle. 
Museus, Tieck, Richter. Chapman and Hall. 


Tus is the volume last published of Mr. 
Carlyle’s collected works, in which some of the 
wisest and most fanciful of German fictions are 
to be read in English as translated thirty years 
ago, with the least possible abatement of their 
charm in word and thought. Essentially it is a 
book of the best German Mahrchen, fairy tales 
and romances of fanciful satire written for! 
adults, the only class of prose fiction in which 
Germany excels. It is a story-book full of 
playful, delicate invention, that we commend 
most heartily to our holiday-makers, for it is 
very portable, and there is a great deal of good 
reading in it, and it is all bright holiday thought, 
sunny with day-dreams. ‘To those who have 
not and to those who have read Museus and 
Tieck’s Phantasus and Herder’s Paramyths, 
Jean Paul’s Quintus Finlein, Hoffman’s won- 
derful tales, and all the other good things of 
their kind, this volume will alike be welcome on 
a leisure day. They who know what such 
stories are gladly return to them; they who do 
not know them have, by this book, another 
pleasure set within their reach.— Examiner. 





Novels and Novelists, from Elizabeth to Victoria. 
By J. Cordy Jeaffreson, Author of “ Crewe 
Rise,” &e. &e. Two vols. Hurst and 
Blackett. 


Mr. JeEAFFRESON’sS book will please a great 
number of readers, for there is plenty of light 
reading in it about the begetters of light read- 
ing; but in his dealing with past writers he is 
so determined to be light that he becomes flip- 
4 and in his dealings with present authors 
1¢ is so determined to be comprehensive, and, 
except in a very few instances, laudatory, that, 
his volume sometimes reads like a dictionary, 
and sometimes like a bookseller’s puff. The 
author of “Crewe Rise” might have advanced 
by this time to some better notion of a good, 
and easy style than that which permits him to 





append to Robert Greene’s lines of regret that 
he has not a year of life left to reform in,— 
“No, no, Robert Greene! it’s all very fine, but 
you would not have altered a jot—that you 
wouldn’t.” Mrs. Behn, we are told, belonged 
to times when she might “live the pace.” De- 
foe’s “ father carried on the degrading vocation 
of a butcher. So did Wolsey’s father. Mrs, 
Nickleby asks how this comes, whether there 
may not be something in the suet.” Again 
‘Dr. Johnson always did enjoy seeing people 
made uncomfortable through their feelings ; if 
men were such fools as to have feelings they 
ought to smart for it.” 

A writer who intends to travel with his read- 
ers over a whole section of English literature 
should know his ground thoroughly, think 
shrewdly, and speak tersely. Mr. Jeaffreson is 
in these volumes content to rattle carelessly 
along, and to produce a book more suited for 
the idle than the busy. It, will give some enter- 
tainment during the short season of its life to 
those who do not seek in it substantial informa- 
tion, but have upon the topic it discusses no 
more than a gossip’s curiosity. —Hxzaminer. 





Insect Puysic.—Insects once formed a class 
of medicines which were considered highly effect- 
ive in certain cases; and there was a time when 
three gnats were taken as a dose, just as three 
grains of calomel might be taken now; while 
three drops of lady-bird milk were formerly pre- 
scribed as seriously as a small dose of some 
fashionable medicine of the present day.—Butter- 
fly Vivarium. 





LIFE. 

Anp such is human life ; so gliding on, 
It glimmers like a meteor, and is gone ! 
Yet is the tale—brief though it be—as strange, 
As full, methinks, of wild and wondrous change 
As any that the wandering tribes require, 
Stretched in the desert round their evening fire, 
As any sung of old in hall or bower 
To minstrel-harps at midnight’s witching hour! 


* Rogers, 
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From The Saturday Review. 
THE EXPECTED GREAT COMET.* 

THE Catalogue of Comets presents about 
thirteen of those bodies which are denominated 
great or grand. Of these thirteen, two ap- 
peared in the seventeenth century, three in 
the eighteenth century, and five in the nine- 
teenth century. The remaining three belong 
to the respective years 1264, 1472, and 1556. 
Of these the first was the comet which was re- 
garded as a presage of the sickness and death 
of Pope Urban IV., and the last wag actually 
the occasion of Charles V. of Austria abdicat- 
ing his throne in favor of his son Ferdinand. 

The comet of 1264 seems to have been an 

object of great size and brilliancy. The des- 
criptions we possess of its appearance and 
course among the stars are vague in the ex- 
treme. The observers seem to have been of | 
the Guy Mannering class, and to have relied 
on the eye alone for a determination of the 
various positions assumed by the stranger. 
There are discrepancies, too, in their accounts, 
as might be expected; but they concur in 
stating that the comet’s splendor was greatest 
at the end of August and the beginning of 
September. When the head was just visible 
above the eastern horizon in the morning sky, 
the tail stretched out past the mid-heaven | 
towards the west, or was nearly 100° in 
length. 

The comet of 1556, on the contrary, was 
carefully charted by two great astronomers— 
Paul Fabricius, mathematician and physician 
to Charles V., and Joachim Heller, of Niirn- 
berg. Contemporary writers describe it as 
“a great and brilliant star.” Its apparent 
diameter is said to have been equal to half 
that of the moon, and its tail to have resembled 
“the flame of a torch agitated by the wind.” 
The tail, however, does not seem at any time 
to have been of extraordinary length. Gemma 
says it was 4° only. 

Of the labors of Heller little or nothing was 
known till lately. Mr. Hind makes no allu- 
sion whatever to that astronomer in his first 
publication. With the labors of Fabricius, 
Mr. Hind was at that time acquainted only 
through the medium of Lycosthenes and some 
other writers, in whose works “a small rough 
chart” of the observations of Fabricius was 
found :— 


GREAT COMET. 


“Lalande [says Mr. Hind, Great Comet, 
p- 33], in his Bibliographie, mentions a pub- 
ication by Fabricius, relative to the comet, 
printed at Niirnberg in 1556; probably, if this 
work could be recovered, we might be in pos- 
session of more definite information with re- 
spect to his observations, but I am not aware 
that it has been found in any library; we 
must therefore have recourse to the chart 
which is given in the curious book of Prodigies, 
Omens, &c., by Conrad Wolfhardt, better 
known as Lycosthenes.” 
Thus wrote Mr. Hind in 1848. But that 
painstaking and persevering astronomer did 
not rest content with the chart in Lycosthenes, 
though he could then have recourse to nothing 
better. He stirred up Professor Littréw, 
the Director of the Imperial Observatory of 
Vienna, who, at Mr. Hind’s urgent instiga- 
tion, undertook the formidable task of a search 
through some of the principal German libraries 
for the lost Judicium and chart of Fabricius. 
At length, success beyond all expectation re- 
warded Professor Littriéw’s praiseworthy la- 
bors, and he discovered at Vienna and Augs- 
burg the original chart and the Latin Judicium 
upon the comet; and not only this, but he 
found in the Ducal libraries at Wolfenbuttel 
and Gotha a descriptive treatise on the Comet 
by Joachim Heller. The observations of Fab- 
ricius extend over less than a fortnight, 
whereas those of Heller cover no less than 
fifty-three days—a circumstance which shows 
the supreme importance of Heller’s treatise. 
It has long been a favorite speculation 
with astronomers that the comets of 1264 
and 1556 were but two appearances of the 
same body. With a view to identification, 
_ Dunthorne, in the middle of the last 
century, calculated the elements of the comet 
of 1264 from the data of Friar Giles’s MS., 
and some other records. Subsequently, M. 
Pingré assigned elements to that comet 
somewhat differing from those of Mr. Dun- 
thorne. Dr. Halley had already calculated 
the elements of the comet of 1556, and the 
result was— 
“That the comet of 1264 was very puny 
the same as that of 1556, since it appeared, 
after careful investigation, that the general 
path of the comet in 1264 corresponded well 
with what it should have been, supposing the 
more certainly observed comet of 1556 had 
been visible in the former year.”—(Comet of 


* On the Expected Return of the Great Comet of | 1556, p. 5) 


1264 and 1556. By J.R. Hind. Hoby. 1848. 


The Comet of 1556. By J. R. Hind. John W. 


Assuming this identity, then, the problem 





Parker and Son. 1857. 


presented was this—to find when the comet 
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will again become visible. Now the solution 
of this problem is fraught with an uncertainty 
which is independent of the assumption of 
identity. The returns of several comets of 
short period are regularly predicted with ex- 


- treme accuracy; but when we come to deal 


with a body which occupies nearly three hun- 
dred years in traversing its orbit, the case is 
different, for how are we to tell that a comet 
which wanders to such an immeasurable dis- 
tance beyond the confines of our system may 
not get eddyed (so to speak) by some great 
planet whose distance renders it invisible to 
us, and so get lost, like Lexell’s comet? 
The most we can say is, that the probabilities 
are vastly against such a supposition, Ac- 
cordingly, first Mr. Dunthorne, and secondly 
M. Pingré, about twenty years later, assigned 
elements for the orbit of the comet of 1556 
which more or less satisfactorily represent 
that of the comet of 1264. These calculators 
agreed in looking for a return of the comet 
in 1848. 

Between the years 1843 and 1847, Mr. 
Hind investigated the question anew, and 
determined an orbit for the comet more in 
harmony with its observed appearances than 
that of M. Pingré, or of his predecessors. 
On the basis of that orbit M. Bomme, of 
Middleburg, in the Netherlands, undertook 
and accomplished the enormous labor of 
computing the effect on the comet’s orbit of 
the masses of Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and 
the new planet Neptune, and partially of the 
Earth, Venus, and Mars. He had already 
gone through this labor once on the assump- 
tion of the elements assigned by Dr. Halley, 
and found that the comet would be in peri- 
helion on August 22nd, 1860. His new cal- 
culations, however, led him to a more reliable 
conclusion. On Mr. Hind’s elements, he 
found that the comet would attain its peri- 
helion distance on August 2nd, 1858. 

Mr. Hind is now, we believe, engaged in 
superintending the rectification of M. Bom- 
me’s calculations, supposing the elements of 
the orbit to be deduced from Heller’s obser- 
vations. The results are not yet published, 
further than Mr. Hind’s statement in the 
Times—first, that the comet is expected 
somewhat sooner in perihelion; and secondly 
that the probability of the identity of the 
comets of 1264 and 1556 is increased by the 
knowledge of Heller’s treatise. The ques- 
tion, then, stands thus at present—as far as 
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our knowledge extends, the return of the 
comet may be expected in the present year. 

What invests this problem with singular 
interest is the fact that this is the first attempt 
of any astronomer to bring to the test of ex- 
pertence the calculation of the return of a 
comet of long period. Halley’s comet has a 
period of 76 years, or thereabouts. That is 
called a comet of short period. Beyond 100 
years, a comet is called one of long period. 
If the comets of 683 and 104 be identical 
with the comet of Charles V., the expected 
visitor has an average period of 292 years. 

It is fortunately unnecessary for us to specu- 
late on the danger of our immersion in the 
cometic atmosphere, for six millions of miles 
is the least possible distance at which the 
comet can pass us. Still, if it should come 
up from the sun as frightfully hot as Sir I! 
Newton’s speculations would justify us in ex- 
pecting, its proximity eVen at that distance 
would be rather worse than a serious incon- 
venience. Those speculations, however, are 
based on the assumption of a constitution of 
comets which extended observations have not 
borne out. ‘Professor Nichol says of one 
comet, that if it were to be compressed until 
it became as dense as atmospheric air, it 
would hardly. occupy-a cubic inch of space. 
If this statement be correct, there must be 
comets reflecting light which are not so dense 
as the finest artificial vacuum. 

It is an old belief that sundry extraordinary 
events invariably accompany the appearance 
of a great comet. The fall of empires, the 
heat of summer, the prevalence of epidemics, 
spots on the sun, large meteors, and inordin- 
ate fertility in the human species, are among 
the alleged accompaniments of great comets, 
In the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1818 is an 
article on the supposed influences of the 
celebrated comet of that year, in which the 
writer sums up thus: “ Wasps were few; flies 
became blind, and disappeared early; a great 
many women brought forth twins; and the 
wife of a shoemaker, at Whitechapel, had 
four children at a birth.” Mr. Hind’s last 
publication was written with the object of 
answering everyday questions on the expected 
comet; but his earlier tract has some scientifie 
pretensions. Besides giving copious extracts 
from various records of the appearances of 
the comet, it contains ephemerides for the use 
of explorers. 





On the 2nd June, at 10 P.M., Dr. Donati 
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of Florence discovered a comet in the con-| middle of August, or certainly in September; 
stellation Leo, of which he obtained the fol- | though, if it have not already passed perihe- 
lowing approximate position:—R. A. 9h. | lion, it is unlikely that it will become a con- 
24’ 35”. Decl. + 23° 55’. This body has spicuous object. Nor must we be disap- 
since been seen at the Paris Observatory ; | pointed if, when it is blazing in our midnight 
and it has been suggested that it is the long- | sky, we should see no tail, or a very insignifi- 
expected comet of Charles V., which the ob- | cant one. The tail is the most capricious at- 
served course of the wanderer seems to render | tribute of a comet—at one visit being of vast 
not improbable. The great comet-was looked | dimensions, at another scarcely distinguishable 
for under the arc of stars in the head of| 


Hydra, which is not inconsistent with its 
being at present in Leo. The suggestion, 


however, requires further confirmation. If it | 


from the coma; and at one visit the same 
eomet may exhibit every conceivable variety 
of tail. In all probability we shall see no 
great length of tail, unless the comet be 


be found correct, we shall probably get a view! favorably placed for observation after leaving 
of the comet with the unassisted eye by the | the sun. 





The Story of a Boulder, or Gleanings from the 
Note-Book of a Field Geologist. By Archi- 
bald Geikie, of the Geological Survey of 
Great Britain. 

TakincG a holiday in “the leafy month of 
June” Mr. Geikie found himself in a beautiful 
ravine not far from Edinburgh. A large boulder 
attracted his eye, and seating himself upon it, 
he naturally began anexamination. ‘ The rock 
consisted of a hard grey sandstone, finely 
laminated above, and getting pebbly and con- 
glomerate below. The included pebbles were 
well worn, and belonged to various kinds of 
rock. The upper part of the block was all 
rounded, smoothed, and deeply grooved, and 
when split open displayed numerous stems and 
leaflets of plants converted into a black coaly 
substance, The plants were easily recognizable 
as well-known organisms of the carboniferous 
strata.” All these traits would have been 
passed unnoticed by the eye of ignorance; or if 
observed have been listlessly dismissed as a 
puzzle it could not solve. To the geologist 
this boulder was “as a book where men ma 
read strange matters.” How came the bloc 
there at all? by what means was it grooved ? 
and how did the conglomerate mass adhere to 
it and the pebbles become rounded? Why, by 
and through an iceberg; and this leads to an 
account of icebergs; and a description of their 
geological operations and results. Then the 
traces of stems, and leaflets in the stone itself 
give rise, not only to a narrative of the forma- 
tion of coal, but to a view of the vegetation and 
other conditions of the world at the time it was 
formed. And thus we proceed, till from the 
seat upon the boulder the reader has been car- 
ried through many of the principles and won- 
ders of geology; and, what is as much to the 
purpose, in a popular exposition travelling 
pleasantly all the way. Every thing is made 
clear almost to demonstration ; and if there is a 





little too much of dramatic manner, many will 
relish it, while it certainly bas the effect of force 
and vivacity. The text is accompanied by 
wood-cuts.—Spectator. 





A Curistran Istanp DiscovereD.—We 
see it stated, upon what may be considered 
reliable authority, that thirty thousand Chris- 
tians have recently been found upon an island 
north of Celebes. It has been rumored for a 
time that there was there a Christian people, 
forgotten and forsaken, which, however, yet 
possessed three Bibles, and continued steadfast 
in the faith. When missionaries first landed 
on the island they met with « school teacher and 
his pupils, who repeated in the Malayan tongue, 
“‘ As the hart panteth after the water-brooks, so 
panteth my soul after Thee, O Lord!” 

No Bibles were found, but the most precious 
promises of the Bible written upon the bark of 
trees. They knew the Apostle’s Creed and the 
Heidelberg Catechism, and had Clristian cus- 
toms. Twenty churches and schools yet ex- 
isted. Through the instrumentality of Pastor 
Heldring, founder of the Magdalen Asylum at 
Steenbeck, and chief patron of Inner Missions 
in Holland, four missionaries, who had been 
educated under the venerable Gossner, were 
sent out, and three thousand persons baptised. 

This is certainly a most interesting discovery. 
The island on which these Christians were found 
belongs to the Fast Indian Archipelago. The 
Dutch have fe political rule in this 
region. J’ way. count for the original in- 
troductiv . Christianity among this people, 


and for the fact that the Heidelberg Catechism 
was" still found in their possession. But, still, 
the particular time and circumstances in which 
this introduction took place may well challenge 
special attention, and elicit investigation from 
those who have the leisure and facilities for 
prosecuting it,—Ger. Reformed Messenger. 
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